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VNIVEKMAl.lMin, 

AS  A  SYSTEM  OF  RELIGION,  ADAPTED,  AND  EVEN 
necessary,  TO  PRODUCE  A  PERFECTLY  PURE 

devotion  and  piety  ;  and,  through  them, 

A  CORRESPONDING  BENEVOLENCE  AND  RECTI¬ 
TUDE  OF  LIFE. 

By  Samuel  Brown,  or  Utica. 

That  man  is  naturally  a  religious  being,  has  been 
•flirined  by  some,  but  denied  most  strenuously  by 
others,  who,  themselves,  arc  accounted  religious, 
tnd  pretenil  to  that  character. 

Long  has  it  been  jiublicly  taught  by  the  press, 
as  well  as  by  the  pulpit,  that  religion  is  not  a  natu¬ 
ral  production  of  the  mind  of  man ;  but  a  principle 
planted  there,  in  after  life,  by  some  gloomy  idea — 
•ome  adverse  fortune — some  harangue  of  a  religious 
teacher — the  fear  of  death,  or  the  forebodings  of  fu¬ 
turity.  But  tliey  surely  do  not  consider  that  “  no¬ 
thing  can  be  established,  unless  it  be  founded  in 
nature;  even  if,  afterward,  it  should  become  con¬ 
trary  to  nature.’’  I 

Tliat  religion  is  a  native  principle  in  the  mind  of 
man,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  savage  hordes  and 
barbarous  tribes,  as  welt  as  those  who  bask  in  civi¬ 
lization,  all  experience  the  power  of  this  indestruc¬ 
tible  principle.  Those  few  nations  insulated  from 
any  abodes  of  civilization,  who  have  no  immediate 
sensible  object  of  adoration  ;  whose  scanty  intellect 
has  not  yet  embodied  the  object  of  worship  in  any 
hieroglyphicat  form,  or  any  tangible  figure ;  never¬ 
theless  prove,  by  their  sacrifices  to  the  souls  of  the 
dead ;  by  the  hopes  and  fears  which  inspire  them  of 
•gain  meetingthem;  by  their  belief  in  magic  and  sor- 
•ery,  and  by  the  gross  means  they  employ  to  evade 
or  increase  its  influence  ;  that  they  evidently  pos¬ 
sess  a  religion  of  some  kind.  If  they  did  not,  mis¬ 
sionaries  would  toil  in  vain,  and  their  annual  reports, 
•onsequently,  be  imiiudcnt  falsehoods. 

It  is  not  an  innate  ideai  but  a  native  tendency  of 
the  human  mind ;  and,  as  such,  is  univensal  and 
indestructible,  however  the  forms  it  may  assume, 
or  the  systems  it  may  establish,  may  dififer  and 
▼ary  at  subseipient  jieriods,  or  in  distant  places. 

This  essence  of  religion  consists  in  Uie  tendency 
9f  the  sold  of  man  to  the  infinite.  It  makes  us  know 
its  existence,  by  creating  in  us  an  insatiable  desire 
to  possess  something  we  have  not  yet  acquired,  but 
for  which  we  look  forward  to  futurity,  as  to  an  in¬ 
definable  period  of  time,  when  we  shall  find  perfect 
fruition  and  gratification  of  those  desires  which  are 
•very  day  rising  up  within  us,  asking  for  something 
more.  In  the  midst  of  successes  and  triumphs,  nei¬ 
ther  the  universe  man  has  subjugated,  nor  the  order 
he  has  established,  nor  his  various  enjoyments,  sa¬ 
tisfy  his  soul.  lie  has  learned  every  thing ;  he  has 
calculated  every  thing;  and  is  weary  of  learning: 
he  finds  these  things  all  mechanism,  more  or  less 

Enfect,  and  a  voice  cries  from  the  depth  of  his  be- 
g,  that  these  cannot  be  the  bounds  of  his  exist¬ 
ence — the  termination  of  his  insatiable  desires. 

This  native  tendency  of  the  human  soul  to  infi¬ 
nity,  in  the  wild  savage,  leads  to  the  pleasing  con¬ 
templation  of  again  enjoying  his  hunting  grounds 
and  his  friends,  .accompanied  by  his  favorite  dog, 
after  death.  In  those  who  have  made  some  farther 
■trides  towards  civilization,  tlic  same  rich  rewards 
and  pleasing  expectations  arc  thought  to  be  ensured 
by  the  observance  of  some  rites,  however  bloody; 
by  the  endurance  of  some  voluntary  pains,  or  by 
the  performance  of  some  severe  penance,  consider¬ 
ed  necessary  to  render  propitious  some  great  spirit, 
whose  benevolent  or  malignant  attributes,  guide 
ihaux  ill  the  choice  of  their  rhea  and  observances. 


In  those  who  are  advanced  yet  farther  towards  the 
confines  of  civilization,  the  march  of  mind,  actua¬ 
ted  by  that  native  tendency  to  a  happy  futurity, 
seeks  for  it  in  the  observance  of  certain  acts  ami 
deeds,  which  they  call  duties;  as  heroism  in  war, 
implacable  enmity  to  enemies,  invincible  fortitude 
to  endure  pain  and  sufferings,  and  a  fixed  scorn  of 
the  fear  of  death. 

These  are  but  so  many  forms  which  this  native 
tendency  of  the  untutored  mind  assumes,  all  tend¬ 
ing  to  futurity,  mid  more  or  less  perfect  as  the  march 
of  intellect  progresses.  But  although  ihemind  feels 
a  fixed  .attachment  to  every  form,  while  it  exists ; 
when  any  thing  better  offers,  the  public  sentiment 
loosens  its  hold  on  the  old  system,  and  as  eagerly 
seizes  on  a  new  system  that  seems  to  offer  some¬ 
thing  better.  Each  period  considers  what  is  thought 
its  superior  light  as  the  impassable  limits  of  what  is 
true  and  good.  But  as  the  march  of  intellect  pro¬ 
ceeds,  a  new  periotl  comes,  in  turn,  to  remove  these 
limits  and  set  up  new  boundaries,  which  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  are  destined  to  displace,  in  order  to 
extend  them  still  farther. 

These  arc  the  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  reli¬ 
gion;  the  laws  ofthat  germ  which  the  infinite  Being 
has  placed  in  our  bosoms,  in  order  to  prepare  us  for 
the  truths  which  we  are  to  leain.  But  this  genn 
soon  becomes  stationary — soon  arrives  at  its  acme — 
at  its  neplus  ultra — if  unaided  by  a  communication 
from  the  great  F ather  of  spirits.  It  has  never  pro¬ 
gressed  farther  than  to  establish  the  system  of  a 
Confucius,  or  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins  of  Hin- 
dostan,  or  written  its  lore  in  Egyptian  hieroglyph¬ 
ics,  or  eniborlicd  its  theory  iu  the  classical  sculpture 
of  ancient  Greece. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  arguments,  a  priori,  in  favor 
of  a  supernatural  revelation  from  the  Deity  to  his 
creatures — that  this  religious  sentiment,  (which  all 
arc  caused  to  possess,  and  which  has  a  maturity  it 
cannot  pass,)  should  have  assistance  afforded  to  its 
short  vision,  to  enable  the  mind  of  man,  ultimately 
to  comprehend  some  of  the  attributes,  and  see  some 
of  the  perfections  of  Him  who  is  infinite;  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  hold  converse  with  him,  and  to  exalt 
frail  human  nature,  by  a  contemplation  of  Divinity. 

That  a  father,  who  constantly  resides  amongst  a 
numerous  family  of  children,  never  intimates  to 
them  what  he  would  h.ave  them  perfonn  to  gratify 
him ;  or  communicates  to  them  some  knowledge  of 
his  will ;  is  an  event  which  has  never  yet  occurred  : 
and  we  may  assert  positively,  therefore,  that  the 
great  Father  of  all  docs  not  act  on  such  a  plan. — 
But  his  communications  are  made  in  confonnity  to, 
the  mental  state  of  his  family,  as  dictated  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  infinite  wisdom;  and  the  forms  of  pure 
religion,  although  established  by  revelation,  have 
changed,  because  good  only  for  a  time,  and  requir¬ 
ing  something  better  to  be  substituted.  Thus  the 
j)atriarchal  religion  gave  way  to  the  Jewish ;  ai;d 
the  Jewish  religion  vanished  before  the  superior 
displ.ay  of  light  and  truth,  ushered  in  by  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  Jewish  law  was  a  divine  law,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation  : 
but  it  w;is  gooil  only  for  a  time — it  was  abrogated  by 
its  Author — the  religious  sentiment  detached  itself 
from  it,  and  a  new  form  was  substituted.  , 

Christianity  is  that  religion  which  was  revealed 
to  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Deity  himself,  and  by  him 
I)romulgafed  to  the  world,  for  their  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  specie?, 
anil  for  their  advancement  in  mental  happiness,  by 
the  constant  practice  of  virtue ;  which  happiness  is 
capable  of  being  increased  into  bliss.  This  is  the 
last  revelation  which  the  Deity  has  made  to  his 
creatures,  and  is  so  congenial  to  our  present  state— 
to  that  epoch  t»  which  we  have  now  arrivtl  ■  that; 


we  are  led  to  think  its  limits  will  not  be  enlarged 
by  any  future,  extra  revelations. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  reason ;  it  appeals  to 
all  our  best  faculties — to  all  our  most  pure  and  en¬ 
larged  ideas — to  our  present  state  of  being,  and  to 
our  future  longings  and  natural  presages,  in  favor 
of  its  truth. 

Contrary  to  all  other  systems,  except  the  Jewish, 
it  laid  the  unity  of  the  Deity  as  the  chief  corner¬ 
stone,  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  which  the 
native  religious  tendency  of  the  human  mind  had 
every  where  established,  as  it  approached  to  civi¬ 
lization.  Jesus  declared  the  unity  of  God  to  be  the 
first  and  great  commandment,  or  principle,  of  the 
religion  he  was  about  to  establish;  and  the  precepta 
he  delivered,  were  so  many  corollaries  deduced 
from  that  acknowledged  first  principle ;  and  the 
constant  practice  of  them  is  suited  to  raise  the  mo¬ 
ral  character  of  the  Christbn,  above  all  that  Gre¬ 
cian  or  Roman  lore  ever  contemplated.  The  fact, 
that  the  Deity  is  one  Being,  is  the  basis,  by  analo¬ 
gy  of  reason,  of  all  our  cheering  prospects  of  the 
future.  For  if  God  is  the  only  one  good  Beiho, 
all  our  faculties  of  body  or  mind  are  derived  from 
Him  ;  the  direction  of  their  native  tendencies  Hb 
superintends;  their  aspirations  after  future  happi¬ 
ness  He  inspires ;  and  that  he  must  therefore  be, 
ipso  facto,  without  caprice,  or  partiality,  leads  to 
the  last  conclusion — the  highest  step  of  our  reams 
— the  last  link  of  the  concatenations  of  argument; 
namely,  that  the  Deity,  by  the  unchangeability 
which  his  unity  demonstrates,  having  regarded  hia 
creatures  with  benevolence  for  a  short  period  of 
lime,  will  pursue  their  unending  happiness  with  a 
constancy  which  will  admit  of  no  relaxation ;  with 
a  fixedness  of  determination  no  contingencies  can 
divert — no  change  of  circumstances  can  alter — no 
period  of  existence  can  terminate ! 

Although  this  essential,  this  first  principle  of 
Christianity  was  so  clearly  taught  .by  Jesus  and 
his  successors,  and,  like  a  mighty  lever  of  prodi¬ 
gious  magnitude  and  power,  overturned  the  lon|f 
established  polytheism,  idolatry  and  vices  of  th« 
Roman  empire ;  yet  it  soon  de.generated,  and  be¬ 
came  associated  to  the  prevailing  customs  of  tha 
ages  through  which  it  successively  passed.  In 
fact,  men  were  its  depositories — it  was  preserved 
in  earthy  vessels — and  as  the  mind  sunk  in  degra¬ 
dation,  this  great  truth  became  doubted,  and  at 
length  almost  forgotten.  The  Gospel,  in  its  march 
through  despotic  Europe,  was  gradually  assimila¬ 
ted  to  the  despotic  forms  of  government;  and  a 
system  of  Christianity  became  thus  established,  of 
a  contracted  tendency  in  its  theory ;  and  in  its  re¬ 
sults  and  final  triumphs,  as  narrow  as  the  contract¬ 
ed  minds  possessed  by  the  men  of  those  ages.  Tha 
divine  unity  was  changed  into  a  trinity  of  persona— 
and  the  F ather,  by  natural  consequence  of  reason, 
became  the  great  executioner  of  his  sentient  fami¬ 
ly,  partaking  of  the  character  of  secular  tyrants, 
whc|^  favors  were  dispensed  to  favorites  selected 
by  caprice;  whose  anger  was  unrelenting ;, whoaa 
justice  was  cruelly  insatiate  and  unappeasable;  or 
if  ever  appeased,  effected  by  the  offer  of  a  bribe,  or 
a  large  compensation,  for  an  imaginary  insult.  So- 
cluded  by  pompous  palaces,  and  numerous  trains 
of  civil  and  military  attendants,  fiom  any  know¬ 
ledge  or  direct  communication  with  their  subjects,, 
they  were  not  approachable,  but  through  the  aid. 
of  officers  who  sold  their  favors.  Who  can  won¬ 
der,  when  these  pageants  and  despotic  tricks  were 
continually  acted  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,, 
and  associated  with  religious  feelings,  that  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  eternity  of  hell  torments ;  the  indexible 
vindictiveneaa  of  IHvine  justice ;  the  efficacy  of  the 
blood  of  Chiiat  to  appease  er  satisfy  that  jaMiao;: 
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the  absolute  need  of  the  merits  of  Christ  for  our  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  the  Fatlier;  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  all  good  works  to  propitiate  his  favor;  were  so 
firmly  established  ?  Especially  is  it  no  wonder, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  clerg^’,  who 
were  believed  to  sustain  a  kind  of  mediatorial  of¬ 
fice  with  the  supreme  Being,  and  who  sold  the 
powers  committed  to  them  at  regular  prices-^and 
hence  the  old  j)roverh,  “  no  penny,  no  paternoster." 

Even  the  feats  of  chivalry,  the  wars  of  the  cru¬ 
sades,  the  common  forms  of  administering  justi''e — 
all  conspired  to  rivet  these  ideas  in  the  mind ;  and 
an  attempt  to  prove  the  premises  hv  the  sacred 
Books,  clinched  them  so  fast,  tiiat  agc\s  of  superior 
light  have  not  been  able  to  fully  unravel  the  laba- 
rynth.  Add  to  which,  the  Northern  hordes  had 
overrun  Europe ;  had  burnt  her  libraries,  and 
changed  her  manners;  the  human  mind  sunk  into 
a  lethargy,  and  submitted  to  any  authority  fho 
church  imiK)sed  on  it. 

Christianity  assumed  a  new  form  congenial  to 
the  age,  and  a  system  became  established  which 
was  acknowledged  by  the  j)ublic  sentiment,  in 
unison  with  the  native  tendency  of  the  then  untu¬ 
tored  mind  ;  the  religions  faculty  soon  formed  ti 
fixed  attachment  to  it,  deeming  it  a  superior  light, 
and  the  impassable  limits  of  whatever  was  true  or 

good- 

But  learning  revived  ;  printing  was  discovered  ; 
books  were  multiplied — (and  are  now  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every 
man — )the  march  of  intellect  proceeds ;  des|X)tism 
is  denounced,  and  a  new  epoch  has  arrived  to  set 
up  new  boundaries. 

It  re(|uires  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  know  the 
signs  of  the  times,  or  the  fate  of  those  obsolete 
ideas:  the  public  sentiment  is  changed;  the  forms 
of  ^vernment  are  altered,  and  no  ionger  artord  a 
simile  to  the  supjwsed  administ-ration  of  the  di¬ 
vine  economy.  Rulers  are  respected  onlv  as  they 
are  just  and  good;  not  for  any  tinsel  of” splendor 
they  may  put  on,  or  any  cobl  reser^■e  they  may 
alfect,  by  being  lifted  on  the  stilts  of  jjower.  Pu- 
uishment  is  no  longer  regarded  as  vindictive,  but  it 
is  generally  believed  that  it  ought,  at  all  times,  to 
be  corrective.  The  awe  with  which  hereditary 
rights  and  privileges  used  to  influence,  has  vanish¬ 
ed.  Religion  is  no  longer  thought  to  be  a  system 
of  dry  sjieculation,  or  an  assent  to  dogmas ;  but  a 
thing  of  practice,  of  which  the  mere  theory  is  of 
little  worth. 

The  andient  regime  is  u])held  with  a  zeal  worthy- 
of  a  better  cause ;  but  who  that  runs  may  not  read 
Tekel,  in  the  most  })rominent  characters,  inscribed 
cm  all  her  halls,  on  all  her  teachers,  on  all  her  in¬ 
stitutions  ? 

Tlie  leading  feature  of  the  old  orthodox  system, 
was  the  unforgiving  nature  of  the  Deity  ;  if  once 
angry,  never  to  be  appeased  without  a  compensa¬ 
tion  of  pound  for  jioun  1,  cent  for  cent ;  hence,  by 
an  easy  deduction,  came  the  eternity  of  hell  tor¬ 
ments,  (the  most  horrifying  of  all  horri<l  ideas,)  and 
the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ.  But  what  was 
the  moral  character  of  these  believers?  If*  the 
graces  of  Christianity  ever  shone  in  them  ;  it  was 
in  contradiction  to  wliat  they  professed  to  be¬ 
lieve  of  their  Deity.  If  the  pure  love,  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  perfections  of  Deity  ought  to  in¬ 
spire,  ever  enlivened  their  souls ;  it  was  in  those 
happy  moments  when  they  chanced  to  forget  their 
creed.  And  philanthropy  only  warmed  their  bo¬ 
soms,  when  they  haply  forgot  they  were  peculiar  fa¬ 
vorites  of  Heaven,  and  merely  felt  themselves  men. 

Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  with  certainty,  that  a 
fixed  belief,  founded  on  the  decided  evidence  with¬ 
in  every  man’s  reach,  in  the  perpetual  benevolence 
of  the  supreme  Being,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
produce  a  perfectly  pure  devotion,  and  piety,  and 
rectitude  of  life. 

When  Universalism  (or  a  fixed  belief  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  benevolence  of  Deity,  as  exhibited  in  love 
to  his  creatures,  without  beginning  or  end)  has  re- 
eeived  the  assent  of  the  mind,  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  the  understanding,  and  is  fostered  by  the  af- 
rectkwB,  its  influence  on  the  soul  of  man  is  over- 
srhtlming ;  it  is,  to  use  a  metaphor  of  holy  tnit, 
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“  as  a  frontlet  between  his  eyes;”  an  idea  full  of 
the  most  sublime  sentiment,  difl'using  the  ])urest 
jdeasure  ;  it  resides  constantly  with  the  recipient, 
whether  he  wakes  or  sb-eps,  whether  engaged  in 
the  active  or  social  duties  of  life.  It  strews  the 
paths  of  affliction  with  roses;  gives  prosjierity  a 
superior  zest ;  makus  the  journey  of  life  n  pleasant 
walk ;  and  the  hour  of  death  like  the  calm  set¬ 
ting  of  a  Summer  sun. 

When  in  secret  retirement,  or  in  public  worship, 
he  apjrroaehes  to  the  Father  of  his  spirit,  either  in 
prayer  or  praise,  his  aHecfions  arc  filial ;  his  con¬ 
fidence  is  unlMrunded,  and  his  devotion  is  of  the 
most  pure  and  exalted  nature,  spriugitig  from  a 
constant  conviction  of  the  utideviatitig  and  ce»ise- 
less  benevolence  of  the  great  Beitig,  before  whom 
he  prostrates  himself. 

As  by  nature  we  are  inclined  to  imitate  whatever 
of  the  sublime  or  pleasing  we  meet  with  in  life  ;  so 
it  is  his  highest  delight  to  imitate  the  glorious  source 
of  all  gtKKlncss  ;  his  highest  aim  to  become  a  fel¬ 
low-worker  with  God  in  the  great  work  of  utiiver- 
sal  benevolence ;  and  as  an  outward  sign  of  the 
vitality  of  that  inward  piineiple,  he  is  careful  to 
demonstrate  its  existence,  by  a  rectitude  of  life ; 
striving  to  becotne  “  a  living  eiti-Jlc,  retid  and 
known  by  .oil  men.” 


For  ihp  Maflatiiif  aiul  Atlvoeate. 

R.  S.  JOHNSON. 

THE  CONVERSION  AND  CLOSING  SCENE. 

BV  REV.  J.  BUSHNELL. 

The  earliest  jireachcrs  of  Universalism,  in  our 
pountty',  confined  their  labors,  princijially,  to  the 
northern  Atlantic  States.  It  was  in  this  part  of 
“  the  new  world,”  that  the  venerable  Murray  spent 
some  years,  in  jireaching  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.  Ilis  mitiistrations  were  in  demonstration 
of  the  spirit,  and  with  power.  Many  who  had 
”  gone  astray,”  were  brought  back  into  the  fold  »)f 
j  Christ;  and  the  Redeemer’s  name  was  glorified. 

:  Among  the  number  who  became  converts  to  Uui- 
versalism  under  Mr.  31urray’s  preaching,  was  Iflr. 
R.  S.  Johnson,  then  residing  in  Gloucester. 

Considering  Mr.  Johnson’s  general  bent  of  cha¬ 
racter,  it  is  singular  that  he  should  have  heen  even 
!  one  of  Mr.  Murray’s  hearers.  Of  naturally  a  rc- 
I  ligious  temperament,  at  quite  an  early  age  he  at- 
tj^-hed  himself  to  one  of  the  jiopulnr  sects  of  the 
day.  And  having  great  fixedness  of  principle, 
aided  by  strong  apjirobalivcness,  he  soon  gained 
absolute  ascendency  over  his  party.  And  he  was 
careful  to  so  manage  as  to  retain  if,  that  on  all 
proper  trerasions,  he  might  exert  it.  This  was  an 
enviable  distinction  iti  those  days.  Still,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  thought  eminently  deserving  of  it ;  and 
his  smile  w  as  courted  by  all  classes.  But  w  ith  all 
his  distinctions,  and  supposed  firmness,  when  the 
truth  came  he  yielded  to  its  subduing  power.  On 
the  very  first  evening  of  Mr.  Murray’s  appearance 
in  the  place,  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  w  ife,  to 
go  and  hear  him.  When  she  first  sjioke  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  tremendously  shocked.  He  could 
hardly  believe  it  possible,  tliat  so  excellent,  pious, 
and,  withal,  so  prudent  a  woman,  as  he  esteemed 
his  wife  to  be,  should  w'ish  to  expose  herself  to  hear¬ 
ing  so  dangerous  a  iloetrine.  But  he  loved  his  wife, 
and  he  wished  not  toojrpose  her  wall,  even  in  this. 
And  further,  he  respectful  her  judgment ;  and  w-lien 
she  reasoned  with  him  on  the  safety,  not  to  say  pro¬ 
priety  of  hearing  and  judging  for  themselves,  he 
willingly  assented.  And  taking  her  arm,  jiccom- 
panied  by  Edgar,  who  was  then  sixteen  years  of 
age,  they  cautiously  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
.S - ,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile ;  where  a  collec¬ 

tion  of  people  had  already  assembled,  and  the 
preacher  was  meekly,  yet  fervently  addressing  the 
throne  of  grace.  The  conclusion  of  the  prayer  was 
purely  the  effusion  of  a  soul  that  had  drank  deeply 
at  the  fountain  of  God’s  love.  It  breathed  the  liv- 
yig  benevolence  of  Heaven.  The  singing  was 
gofxl — and  the  sermon,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  me¬ 
thodical  display  of  the  warm  and  vivid  truths  of 
the  Gospel. 

With  this  favorable  opportunity  for  knowring  the 
;  4<>ctrine  of  impartial  grace,  we  might  think  the 
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most  obdurate  would  breome  its  converts.  Butnot 
so  with  Mr.  Johnson.  His  j)rejuiliccs  were  too 
deeply  seated ;  and  the  thick  veil,  that  clouded  his 
mental  vision,  was  drawn  too  close,  to  admit  at 
once  the  true  light  of  the  Gosj)el.  But  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  was  of  easipr  perce|»tion.  As  the  s[>caker  ad¬ 
vanced  from  argument  to  argument,  till  the  enrap¬ 
turing  theme  on  which  he  dwelt  glowed  upon  hit 
very  countenance,  her  warm  heart  was  left  with  no 
wea|K)ns  of  defence.  The  finindatioii  she  had  so 
long  rested  UjK)n,  she  saw  removed — the  eternal 
promises  were  j)resented,  and  their  ample  assu¬ 
rance  to  sinful  man,  caught  her  flowing  gratitude; 
and  her  heart  praist d  God  as  she  rejoiced  in  hit 
great  gtxxlness. 

Mr.  Johnson,  it  istrue,  did  not  hear  with  his  wife; 
nor,  like  her,  believe  to  the  joy  of  his  heart;  but 
he  was  by  no  means  indillerent  to  what  was  said. 
All  that  he  hetird  and  witnessed,  was  with  evident 
concern.  Before  the  service  wiis  half  through,  tlit 
whole  imin  seemed  on  the  rack  of  ttirlure.  And  ht 
was  nostxmer  out  of  tin;  house,  than  he  gave  vent 
to  his  agitation.  ”  It  was  blasphemy  !  The  veri¬ 
est  dextrine  of  the  devil,  that  was  ever  preached! 
Why,  did  you  not  see  how  he  ]ierveiied  the  Word 
of  God?  And  what  assurance!  The  true  imag* 
of  satan,  transformed  into  an - .”  The  enrap¬ 

tured,  and  now  weeping  wife  could  hear  no  iiKire. 
Such  words,  to  one  whose  very  soul  was  full  of  th* 
doctrine,  were  extremely  painful.  Seizing  his  hand, 
as  if  to  stay  the  fltxxl  of  passion,  she  entreated  him 
to  be  composed.  “We  both  came  with  perhapi 
e^iually  distant  expectations  of  hearing  the  truth. 
But  allow  me  to  say,  for  myself,  1  deivoutly  believe 
I  have  heard  the  truth  of  Gtxl.  My  conviction— 
mvfeelings — my  whole  soul,  all  bear  me  witness, 
that  never,  till  this  night,  have  I  known  ‘the  ful- 
nessof  the  blessings  of  the  Gos|)el  of  Christ.’  Yon 
may  think  it  strange.  And  I  acknowledge,  myself, 

I  know  not  how  it  is  so.  But  the  light  and  power 
of  divine  truth,  w’ho  can  resist  it  ?  It  seemed  to 
tine  that  the  love  ot  Gixl  filled  the  whole  house; 
and  that  every  soul,  like  my  own,  had  caught  th« 
heavenly  flame.  Surely  you  will  not  deny  the 
preacher’s  sincerity  ;  if  you  must  still  think  him 
in  an  error.  Allow  him  that,  and  I  will  be  satisfi¬ 
ed  in  the  exercise  of  your  usual  candor,  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said.” 

By  this  time  t!ioy  had  reached  the  yard  that 
fronted  their  house.  Mr.  Johnson — at  first,  sur- 
prist'd  at  the  firm  decision  of  Jiis  wife  ;  now,  par¬ 
tially  rebuked  by  the  warmth  and  kindness  of  her 
words — made  no  further  remark.  But  could  you 
have  seen  the  workings  of  his  mind  rendered  visi¬ 
ble  in  his  features,  as  he  ]»assc<l  up  the  little  alley 
that  Icil  to  the  house,  and  as  he  entered,  and  seated 
hitnscif  at  his  desk,  on  which  lay  ati  ojten  Bible, 
you  would  say,  there  was  something  going  on  with¬ 
in,  not  unfavorable  to  his  future  reconciliation  to 
that  d(X‘trinc  he  so  lately  considered  desjiicable. 
The  truth  is,  what  he  had  heard,  had  made  adeejier 
impression  on  his  mind,  than  he  was  then  willing 
to  allow.  And  the  words  of  his  wife  were  most 
litlv  spoken.  They  had  the  hapiiy  effect  to  bring 
him  back  to  himself.  And  he  was  led,  from  that 
night  forward,  into  a  train  of  thought,  and  prayer¬ 
ful  investigation  of  the  sacred  Scrijituri's,  which 
seldom  fail  to  reward  the  mind  with  the  rich  trea¬ 
sures  of  immortal  truth.  *  *  .  *  * 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September.  The  sun 
hail  iust  sunk  behind  the  brown  hills  that  skirted 
the  western  view,  and  its  deep  bronze  hue,  thrown 
back  upon  fading  nature,  added  richness  to  the  ma- 
nv  tokens  of  divine  benevolence, 

“A  beautiful  evening  this,”  said  Mrs.  Johnson, 
as  she  sat  with  her  husband  by  the  window  that 
looked  out  upon  the  spreading  distance,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  lingering  day.  “  How  clearly  does 
this,  with  the  promise  of  returning  day,  speak  of 
the  disposition  of  our  common  Father.  I  have 
thought,  many  times,  that  nature  herself  furnished 
enough  to  destroy  every  partial  view  of  th©  Deity, 
and  inspire  the  heart  with  pure  and  acceptable  wor¬ 
ship.” 

“  This  evening,”  replied  Mr.  Johnson,  “  reminds 
n;e  very  sensibly,  of  the  flrst  time  we  were  favored 
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with  hearing  Mr.  Murray.  If  1  mistake  not,  it  is 
now  exactly  a  year.  Yes;  I  am  quite  certain  it 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  September.  How 
widely  different  were  our  views  and  feelings  tlien, 
from  what  th^  now  are!  Oh,  may  our  hearts 
ever  bless  the  Lord,  who  has  brought  us  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  himself,  and  his  great  and  glorious  Gospel. 
We  can  now  worsliip  him  as  the  best  and  holiest 
of  Beings.  And  his  law — we  now  see  it  just  and 
holv;  and  it  is  our  delight  to  keep  it.  We  have 
learned,  to  our  profit,  tliat  intelligent  beings  need 
no  stronger  inducement,  and  can  have  no  higher 
motive  to  break  ofi’  from  sin,  and  serve  God,  than 
love.  This  leads  on  to  righteousness— in  the  way 
of  life  everlasting.” 

“How  very  true.  It  is  the  power  of  Gotl  unto 
salvation.  And  may  w’c  always  rejoice  together 
onder  its  influence.  Is  Edgar  out  this  evening  ?” 

“  I  saw  him  in  the  garden  a  few  minutes  ago. 
He  will  be  in  stxni.” 

“I  was  only  thinking  of  him.  Your  words  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  late  eljange  in  1)18  feelings  and 
taste.  We  usi'd  to  think  him  almost  perfect.  But 
we  know  there  has  been  a  very  great  imjirovement 
in  his  virtues.  It  cannot  be  denied.  And  what 
«an  we  impute  it  to,  but  religion  ?” 

“Not  anything  else.  It  is  that  exclusively.  And 
we  may  only  hsik  at  ourselves,  and  we  shall  find 
the  same  hajipy  efl’ects  of  the  doctrine.  It  so  regu¬ 
lates  the  will  and  suKMiths  down  the  feelings.  There 
is  nothing  it  touches,  but  is  the  better  for  it.  Even 
virtue,  itself,  grows  brighter  under  the  full  rays  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  I  am  more  anxious 
•very  day,  to  have  this  doc-trine  known.  It  will 
not  be  rejected,  I  am  confident,  if  it  can  only  be 
known.  And  its  holy  and  moralizing  influence 
would — ” 

Here  the  conversation  was  a’omptly  broken  off. 
Edgar  entered  the  rcxnn,  ainl  told  his  father  the 
coach  waited.  Mr.  Johnson  had  engaged  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  Boston  to  New-York.  The  vessel  was 
in  readiness,  and  designed  to  sail  early  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  So  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
And  taking  an  afi’ectionate  leave  of  his  family,  he 
•lepped  into  the  <;oach,  and  was  scxin  out  of  hearing 
on  his  way  to  Boston. 

Seven  weeks  from  the  day  on  which  Mr.  John- 
•on  left  for  New-York,  a  letter  was  handed  to  his 
wife,  bearing  date*  “  New-York,  October  6, 18—,” 
from  which  we  copy  the  following : — 

“  I  have  hardly  strength  left  to  bid  you  farewell. 
Before  you  receive  this,  my  mortal  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  immortality.  It  is  a  change  we  have 
both  looked  forward  to,  with  mingled  pleasure. 
Be  rejoiced — the  prospect  grows  brighter  and 
brighter.  My  heavenly  Father  bids  me  come — 
with  joy  I  obey  the  summons.  Edgar,  our  only 
and  inestimable  treasure,  I  commend  to  thy  and 
Heaven’s  care.  In  the  best  of  mothers  may  he 
(brget  the  loss  of  a  father. 

“  Farewell,  till  we  meet  in  heaven! 

“R.  S.  Johnson.” 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  finished  his 
business  at  New-York,  and  was  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  bosom  of  his  much  loved  home, 
when  he  w!is  attacked  with  the  prevailing  fever. 
For  three  long  weeks  he  was  the  victim  of  all  that 
human  nature  is  capable  of  suflering.  But  the 
strong  consolations  of  his  God  gave  him  comfort. 
And  he  died  ityhe  full  assurance  of  a  glorious  and 
happy  rcsurrcTtion.  During  his  sickness,  every 
tiling  was  administered  that  could  tend  to  his  relief 
and  comfort.  He  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Gray,  a  former  ac(|uaintance,  who  gave  him 
every  possible  attention.  ^Ite  was  a  kind  woman, 
as  she  was  amiable ;  and  every  thing  she  did  was 
done  cheerfully,  with  a  willing  heart. 

Mrs.  Johnson  received  the  intelligence  of  her 
husband’s  death  with  the  deepest  emotion.  Her 
•trong  sensibility  and  warm  feelings,  had  nearly 
overcome  her.  It  was  so  unexpected  and  of  all 
things  she  could  anticipate,  the  most  aflecting.  It 
couhi  not  be,  that  her  mind  was  fully  prepared  to 
receive  it.  But  what  was  better,  her  heart  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  endure  it.  In  God  was  her  strength.  And 
At  ih«  closed  the  fatal  lettec,  and  laid  it.  upon  the 


table,  she  involuntarily  exclaimed,  “  Thy  will, 
and  not  mine,  O  God,  be  done.”  She  felt  to  re-  : 
sign  all  to  the  dis[)osal  of  Hin),  who  cannot  err.  i 
She  had  considered  his  doings  uj)on  the  earth;  and  1 1 
knew  they  were  just  and  wise— coming  only  from 
his  goodness.  ' 

The  value  of  such  a  frame  of  mind,  in  the  dark  ' 
passages  of  mortal  existence,  is  not  to  be  estimated.  ' 
It  makes  every  thing  look  as  it  is— and  keeps  back 
even  the  thought  of  murmuring.  And  there  is  an  ' 
inward  [)eace,  which  those  destitute  of  it  cannot 
understand. 

I  have  often  thought  of  a  little  conveisation 
which  passed  between  Edward  and  his  mother,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

“  My  father  was  very  dear  to  us  both,  and  our 
loss  in  his  death  is  gre,at  indeed.” 

“  My  son,  do  you  think  you  are  fully  sensible  of 
our  loss  in  your  father’s  death  ?” 

“  I  endeavor  to  be ;  and  though  I  conceive  it  too 
great  to  be  replaced,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  I  know  you  do  not.  Happiness  is  still 
thine.” 

“  I  am  always  happy  my  child,  when  I  think 
on  the  wise  and  gracious  providence  of  our  hea¬ 
venly  F ather.  My  soul  finds  rest,  though  he  takes 
from  me  what  I  hold  most  dear.  Death,  as  well 
as  life,  is  of  Gotl ;  who  is  pure  love — in  which  all 
his  works  are  purjrosed  and  ettected.  Why,  then,  j 
should  we  be  otherwise  than  reconciled  to  what-  j 
ever  he  is  pleased  to  api>oint  for  us  ?”  ' 

Fort  Plain,  December,  18:5.'). 

For  the  Mitcetine.  end  Advoeate. 

PARTIAL  1ST  RECIPRaCITY. 

BY  BR.  K.  TOWNSEND. 

A  friend  of  mine  (and  by-the-by,  he  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  brother)  is  semietimes called  upon  by  one  of 
th.  'se  smiling,  complaisant  gentlemen  who  are  often 
employed  to  solicit  donations  for  the  aid  of  a  Par- 
tiali.st  ministry.  The  method  my  friend  has  adopt¬ 
ed  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  one.  To  explain  it, 

1  will  throw  a  late  conversation  into  tlie  form  of  a 
dialogue. 

Presuming  that  the  usual  compliments  have 
been  gone  through  with,  Mr.  A.  commences— I 
have  called  to  see  if  you  will  render  us  a  little  as¬ 
sistance  in  supporting  our  paster ;  as  you  are  a  libe¬ 
ral  man  I  conclude  you  will  not  object. 

B.  Certainly  nut,  friend  A. ;  I  am  dis{)08ed  to 
be  liberal,  and  will  subscribe  ten  dollars  upon  this 
subscription,  with  only  one  condition. 

A.  And  what  is  that? 

'  B.  That  you  subscribe  the  same  amount  for  our 
pastor. 

A.  You  would  not  ask  me  to  aid  in  supporting 
heresy  ? 

B.  Certainly  I  should  not,  unless  you  had  first 
set  me  the  example. 

Friend  A.  had  but  a  few  words  in  conclusion  to 
oft’er,  and  very  soon  ended  his  charitable  visit. 

Now,  brethren,  suppose  you  adopt  this  methotl 
when  called  upon  to  render  your  aid  in  building 
Pariialist  houses,  supporting  Partialist  preaching, 
or  in  any  way  to  aid  or  assist  them.  I  am  no 
prophet,  but  take  my  word  for  it  this  once,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  apothecary,  “  I  assure  you  that  it 
will  be  found  a  sovereign  remedy.” 

For  the  M«fiA»ioe  .AdvAMte. 

ABASE8LANDF.  R. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  cannot  repress  the  belief 
that  you  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  wearied  out 
in  refuting  the  malicious  slanders  circuhated  by  the 
enemies  of  truth  against  the  believers  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  restitution.  But,  brethren,  snfl'er  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  another,  set  afloat  by  a  Mr. 
Bell,  a  school  teacher  in  this  town,  agiiinst  the  mo¬ 
ral  character  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou. 

The  stvory,  as  related  by  Mr.  Bell,  runs  thus  : — 
A  public  discussion  was  once  agreetl  on,  between 
Rev.  bJosca  Ballou  and  a  Liinitarian  clergyman. 
The  manner  in  which  they  agreed  to  conduct  the 
discussion  was,  each,  in  his  turn,  was  to  ask  the 
other,  three  rjuestions.  It  was  also  agreed,  that 
the  Limitarian  should  propcse  bis  qusrtions  first. 


They  met  according  to  agreement.  The  (juestion 
first  asked,  was,  “  Mr.  Ballou,  are  you  in  the  habit 
of  having  family  prayer  ?”  Mr.  B.  objected  to  th* 
(|ue8tioii,  as  an  unfair  one.  The  matter  being  sul^ 
mitted,  it  was  decided  that  the  (luestion  was  a  Cur 
one.  Mr.  B.  replied  to  it  in  the  negative.  Ques¬ 
tion  second.  “  Mr.  Ballou,  do  you  not,  sometimes,^ 
drink  spiritous  liquors  to  excess,  and  get  drunk  ?” 
Mr.  B.  “Unfair  question.”  Submitted,  and  deci¬ 
ded  to  be  a  fair  ijuestion.  Mr.  B.  replied  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  Question  third.  “  Mr.  Ballou,  do  you 
not,  sometimes,  get  angry,  swear,  and  use  harsh 
words?”  Mr.  B.  “Unfair  question,  again.”  Sub¬ 
mitted,  and  decided  to  l)e  a  fair  question.  Mr.  B. 
replied  again  in  the  affirmative.  The  Partialist 
clergyman  now  made  an  appeal,  whether  he  would 
be  justified  in  prosecuting  the  discussion  any  fur¬ 
ther,  with  a  man  of  Mr.  Ballou’s  character.  It  wa» 
decided  that  he  would  not  be  justifiable.  Thu» 
ended  the  famous  discussion. 

Information  respecting  the  above  is  respectfully 
solicited.  A.  D.  H. 

Blooming  grove,  N.  Y.,  December^,  1835. 

REPLY. 

If  it  were  not  that  there  are  some  Partmlists  so  Wff 
charitable,  that  they  are  ready  to  receive  any  slander 
against  a  Universalisf,  however  improbable;  we  should 
deem  the  above  worthy  of  no  notice.  The  character  of 
Ilosca  Bidlou  is  so  well  known  to  be  free  from  any  sue- 
picion,  even,  of  tlrunkenness,  profanity,  or  irreligious  cois- 
duct,  tliat  to  people  acquainted  with  him,  we  may  appear 
ridiculous  for  noticing  such  charges  against  him.  So  b« 
it  We  will  answer  the  writer,  nevertheless.  The  story 
is  a  fabrication.  If  Mr.  Bell  lacks  ability  to  make  it,  soma 
one  has  made  it  for  him  out  of  an  old  stoiy  about  “  a  Ui». 
versalist  preacher”  witho)it  a  name,  and  most  imwiaaly 
put  the  name  of  Hosea  Ballou  into  the  story. 

We  pronounce  the  story  a  falsehood — invented  by  ma¬ 
lignity  and  meanness — and  challenge  any  man,  or  set  of 
men,  to  prove  it  true.  If  Mr.  Bell  dislikes  the  truth  tbwi 
plainly  told,  let  him,  or  liis  employers  in  scandal-retailiag , 
name  the  time,  when,  arid  the  place,  where  the  occnnreiiM 
happened.  They  ca.nkot.  A.  B.  G. 

For  the  Maffttine  and  Adrocale. 

A  GOOD  REPLY. 

“  How  shall  I  manage  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
my  bigoted  neighbors?”  said  ap-q/erseti  Universafiat 
to  his  minister ;  “  I  have  battled  them  often,  and 
have  done  my  best  to  convince  them  of  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  their  doctrines  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  they 
appearactuallytobc  afraid  of  Universalism.”  “Live 
uj)  to  your  profession  ;”  said  the  minister.  “If  you 
have  a  better  faith  than  your  neighbors,  let  your 
life  be  as  ranch  better.  You  may  labor  in  vain 
to  convince  people  that  your  religion  isof  more  utilhy 
than  theirs,  unless  you  practice  it  in  your  daily 
walk.  If  yon  believe  rliat  God  is  good  to  all,  aoid 
that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works ;  let 
your  actions  to  your  fellow-men,  prove  the  sinceri¬ 
ty  of  your  belief  (as  they  certainly  will).  If  yon 
profess  to  believe  that  true  piety  is  attended  with 
happiness,  and  that  sin  proiluces  misery  ;  T  would 
advise  you,  for  your  own  good,  and  the  good  of 
others,  to  let  your  life,  in  every  rcspecti  correspond 
with  your  profession.” 

“  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand.”  H. 

Fbr  tb«  Magatinc  and  Ad^rocaia. 

A  GOOD  HINT. 

“  I  despise  the  conduct  of  that  hypocritical  pra- 
tender  to  religion,  Mr.  A.” — said  a  rough,  boister¬ 
ous  professor  of  Universalism,  to  an  aged  friend— 
“he  pretends  to  be  wonderfully  pious;  yet  will 
cheat  a  poor  man  out  of  his  last  penny,  and  then 
let  him  starve  rather  than  assist  Him.”  “  Then  ba 
careful  and  not  follow  his  example,”  replied  the  old 
man.  “  Remember  that  you,  too,  are  a  professor 
of  irligioii — a  religion  which  requires  you  to  be  up¬ 
right,  charitable,  henewtent  and  kind  ;  to  love  even 
your  enemies,  and  do  good  to  all  men  as  you  have 
opportunity  ;  and  unless  you  imbibe  its  pure  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  invariably  reduce  them  to  practice,  you, 
tooi  will  be  pointed  at  as  a  hypocrite,  and  yovr  con¬ 
duct  will  appear  equally,  as  despicable  to  otfaera,  aa 
Mr.  A.’s  daes  to  you.”'  H. 
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EPISCOPALIAN  ISM . JVO.  II. 

ARTICLES  AND  SUBSf  RIPTION. 

As  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  which 
have  obtained  and  are  universally  acknowledged 
in  the  Episcopalian  clmrch,  are  accessible  by  all 
who  have  any  desire  to  know  what  they  contain, 
they  need  not  be  (juoled  entire — especially,  as  from 
their  great  length,  they  would  occujiy  too  much 
space  in  the  columns  of  a  periotlical  paper.  Sucli 
parts  only  as  fall  under  remark,  will  hence  be  in¬ 
troduced.  Rpsjiecting  the  articles  in  general,  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted,  that,  though  they 
must  be  subscribed  by  every  minister  of  that 
church,  both  in  England  and  America,  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  do  not  believe  in  some  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  which  they  contain. 
This  will  be  fully  shown  i.i  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  article. 

No  fact  stands  out  to  public  observation  more 
clearly  than  thi:;; — that  the  ministers  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  church  do  not  commonly  believe,  and  have 
not  for  a  long  period  of  time  believed,  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination,  or  election.  So  far  from 
this,  they  evidently  design  to  have  it  understood, 
that  they  believe  in  the  liberty  of  the  will,  on  Ar- 
ininian  princijdes.  Their  sermons  and  publica¬ 
tions,  generally,  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  they 
reject  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  respecting  decrees 
and  atonement ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  they  maintain  both  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  free  will  and  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  But  they  do  these  things,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  most  decided  language  of  one  of  the 
articles  which  they  professedly  receive  as  the  rule 
of  their  faith. 

“  Art.  XVII.  Of  Predestination  or  Election. 

“  Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose 
of  God,  whereby  (before  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly  decreed  by  his 
counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and 
damnation,  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ, 
out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to 
everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor. 
Wherefore  they  who  are  endued  with  so  excellent 
a  benefit  of  GimI,  be  called  according  to  God’s  pur¬ 
pose,  by  his  spirit  working  in  due  season  ;  they 
through  grace  obey  the  calling ;  they  be  ‘justified 
freely ;  they  be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption ; 
they  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only  begotten 
Son,  Jesus  Christ;  they  walk  religiously  in  good 
works ;  and  at  length,  by  God’s  mercy,  they  at¬ 
tain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

“As  the  godly  consideration  of  predestination 
and  our  election  in  Christ,  is  full  of  sw'eet,  plea¬ 
sant  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons,  and 
■uch  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  mortifying  tlie  works  of  the  flesh  and 
their  earthly  members,  and  drawing  up  their  mind 
to  high  and  heavenly  things,  as  well  because  it 
doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of 
ctemsd  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as 
because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards 
God — so  for  curious  and  carnal  persons  lacking  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before  their 
eyes,  the  sentence  of  God’s  predestination,  is  a  roost 
dangerous  downfal ;  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust 
them  either  into  desperation,  or  into  recklessness 
of  most  unclean  living  no  less  perilous  than  despe¬ 
ration.” 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  framers  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Episcopal  church,  were  predestinari- 
ans.  Alas !  what  a  falling  away  has  taken  place 
in  the  belief  of  this  precious  relic  of  by-gone  days. 
And  all  the  “  sweet,  pleasant  and  unspeakable 
comfort”  flowing  from  “  the  godly  consideration  of 
predeednation,”  has  been  long  since  lost  to  that 
church.  So  also,  by  inference,  all  otlier  appendant 
consequences— many  of  which  are  carefully  enu¬ 
merate,  have  departed  from  those  who  have  for¬ 
saken  this  doctrine,  as  the  urim  and  thummim  from 
the  honse  of  Israel. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Buck,  in  his  Theological 
Dictionary,  art.  Church  of  England,  says — “  The 
doetrirus  of  the  church  of  En^laiid,  which  are  con¬ 


tained  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  are  certainly  Cal- 
vinistical,  though  this  has  been  denied  by  some 
modern  writers,  especially  by  Dr.  Kipling,  in  a 
tract,  entitled  ‘The  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  proved  not  to  be  Cilviiiistic.’  ” 

Mosheim,  speaking  of  the  ditlcrent  countries  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  obtained,  says — “  It  j 
is  well  known,  that  the  greatest  jjart  of  those  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  first  threw  oil'  the  yoke  of  Home,  seemed 
much  more  inclined  to  the  sentiments  of  Luther, 
concerning  the  eucharist,  tlic  form  of  public  wor-  i 
ship,  and  ecclesiastical  government,  tlian  to  those  i 
of  the  Swiss  churches.  But  tlie  scene  changed 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  by  tlie  in¬ 
dustrious  zeal  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples,  more 
especially  Peter  Martyr,  the  cause  of  Lutheranism 
lost  ground  considerably ;  and  the  universities, 
schools  and  churches  became  the  oracles  of  Cal¬ 
vinism,  which  also  acquired  new  votaries  among 
the  people  from  day  to  day.  Hence  it  happened, 
that  when  it  was  proposed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  to  give  a  fixed  and  stable  form  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  clmrch,  Geneva  w;is  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  a  sister  church  ;  and  the  theological  sys¬ 
tem  there  eslablislud  by  Calvin,  was  adopted  and 
rendered  the  public  rule  of  faith  in  England."  Eccl. 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  (Baltimore  edition,  1S32.) 

It  is  very  true  that,  in  “  the  form  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  and  ecclesiastical  government,”  the  church  of 
England  never  adopted  the  views  of  Calvin.  And 
to  these  Mosheim  could  not  refer  in  the  foregoing 
extract.  The  “  theological  system”  of  Calvin, 
therefore,  refers  to  those  very  marked  views  which 
he  entertained,  respecting  election  and  reprobation. 
And  these  we  have  accordingly  found,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  article  of  the  '•'public  rule  of  faith  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  And  while  that  article  retains  a  jilace  in 
the  symbols  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  deny  that 
it  is  Calvinistic,  will  only  furnish  evidence  that 
there  are  men  capable  of  denying  anything — that, 
in  defiance  of  the  plainest  forms  of  expression, 
there  are  minds  tof)  obtuse  to  perceive,  or  too  per¬ 
verse  to  admit  their  manifest  meaning.  See  also, 
Mosheim,  Eccl.  IJist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263-^. 

Another  article,  very  generally  disbelieved  both 
by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Episcoi)al  church, 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
The  bare  imputation  of  maintaining  that  doctrine, 
in  any  form  which  ajiproaches  the  Calvinistic  view 
of  it,  would  be  regarded  by  most  of  the  members 
of  the  English  church,  as  a  reflection  upon  their 
good  sense,  as  well  as  their  religious  principles  and 
feelings.  And  yet  this  very  doctrine  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  inherent  corrujttion  of  human  nature,  is  assert¬ 
ed,  and  stands  forth  in  its  unlovely  deformity,  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  And  this  doctrine  they  have 
jirofessed  to  receive  before  God ;  an<l  to  it,  every 
accredited  minister  of  that  church,  from  the  dea- 
pon  up  to  the  arch  bishop,  has  solemnly  subscribed. 
It  reads  thus : — 

“  Art.  IX.  Of  Original,  or  Birth-sin. 

“Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of 
Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,)  but  it  is 
the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man, 
that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of 
Adam ;  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  ori¬ 
ginal  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  in¬ 
clined  to  evil;  so  that  the  flesh  lustetli  always 
contrary  to  the  spirit;  and  therefore  in  every  per¬ 
son  born  into  tfiis  world,  it  deserveth  God’s  wrath 
and  damnation.  And  this  infection  of  nature  doth 
remain ;  yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated ;  w'here- 
by  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  which  some  do  expound  the 
wisdom,  some  sensuality,  some  the  affection,  some 
the  desire  of  the  flesh,  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God.  And  although  there  is  no  condemnation  for 
them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet  the  a|)os- 
tle  doth  confess,  that  concupiscence  and  lust,  hath 
of  itself  the  nature  of  sin.” 

A  verbal  difference,  indeed,  exists,  between  the 
expression  of  this  article,  and  the  creed  or  confes¬ 
sion  of  some  other  churches ;  but  when  it  is  affirm¬ 
ed  that  original  sin  is  the  “  fault  and  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  every  man ;”  and  that  in  consetjuence, 
“he  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,”  and  “  de¬ 
serveth  God’s  wrath  and  damnation,”  there  is  little 


room  to  doubt  its  import.  So  little,  that  few  con¬ 
scientious  unbelievers  in  total,  inherent  moral  de¬ 
pravity  ought  to  subscribe  it — and  it  is  believed, 
that  very  few  men,  who  can  claim  to  have  aeon- 
science  on  that  subject,  will  do  it. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  which  confirm 
the  opinion,  that  we  are  corrcc.t  in  our  estimate  of 
the  meaning  of  this  article.  T'a;  jirevalence  and 
influence  of  Calvinistic  views,  at  the  time  the  arti¬ 
cles  were  drawn  up  and  ,adoj)tcd ;  and  the  subso- 
quent  pertinacious  adherence  of  the  church  to  ths 
last  iota  of  the  system  framed  under  Edward  VI 
arc  sufficient  jtledges  of  its  im])ort.  And  whatever 
may  now  constitute  the  faith  of  the  Episcopal  church 
—or  however  far  it  in, ay  Inive  departed  from  the  ob- 
vioas  meaning  of  its  symbols — the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal  sin  is,  atid  ever  has  been,  iimong  the  items  com¬ 
prised  iti  its  articles  of  religion  ;  and  as  such,  ha* 
been,  and  yet  is  subscribed,  as  an  tirticle  of  beliet 
It  is  not  because  assent  to  these  articles  is  requi¬ 
red,  tlnit  wo  object  to  their  use;  but  because  it  i* 
compelled,  whether  they  are  believed  or  not.  And 
though  we  dislike  a  creed  under  every  form,  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  the  language,  as  well  a* 
sustained  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible ;  still  w# 
cannot  object  to  the  use  of  any  formulary  by  thos* 
who  believe  what  they  adopt.  But  we  want  word* 
to  express  our  abhorrence  of  the  practice  of  sub- 
Ij  scribing  a  number  of  articles,  set  forth  as  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  religious  faith,  as  a  mere  matter  of  accom¬ 
modation,  and  to  which  it  is  morally  certain  many 
— very  many  do  subscribe,  without  the  least  faitn 
or  confidence  in  some  of  its  most  important  dogma*. 
Such  an  instrument,  involving  such  practices,  must 
be  extremely  hostile  to  individual  integrity,  and 
hurtful  to  public  morals.  Because  under  such  a 
state  of  things,  esi)ecially  when  encumbered  by 
governmental  pjrtronage,  there  must  ahvays  exist 
a  multitude  of  inducements  to  prevarication,  which 
the  common  honesty  of  mankind  will  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  resist. 

These  evils  certainly  exist,  to  a  much  greater' 
'  extent,  in  England,  than  in  this  country.  There, 
subscription  is  a  mere  matter  of  State  policy. 

1  Every  jdace  of  honor,  trust  or  emolument  under 
the  government,  as  well  as  the  high  places  of  the 
establishment,  are  accessible  to  those  only,  who 
can  digest  the  whole  body  of  the  thirty-nine  arti¬ 
cles.  The  bishops,  priests  and  deacons  are  at  no 
loss  on  this  subject ;  the  nobility  and  gentry— to¬ 
gether  with  the  swarm  of  civil  and  military  depcr>- 
dents,  treat  the  subject  as  one  of  j)ublic  convenience. 
And  in  conscciuence,  they  make  their  subscription* 
under  every  form, of  mental  reservation.  To  this, 
there  are  many  honorable  and  noble  exceptions; 
yet  there  are  but  enough  of  them,  to  render  th* 
general  practice  sufficiently  odious.  The  enormi¬ 
ty  of  subscription  in  England,  is  represented  in  very 
full  light,  by  Dr.  Priestly,  in  his  well  known  letter 
to  the  bishops,  (see  “  Tracts  with  Horsley,”  Lett, 
iv.  Append.  London,  1815,)  in  which  he  says:— 
“  It  is,  my  Lords,  a  disgrace  to  this  country,  and 
to  human  nature,  that  men  should,  on  any  pretenc* 
whatever,  subscribe  to  what  they  do  iu)t  believe. 
It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  article  in  the  account  of 
our  national  guilt,  and  consei|uently,  that  which 
threatens  us  with  the  heaviest  of  Goil’s  judgment*. 
But  this  guilt  is  yours,  if  by  your  means  the  cause 
of  it  might  be  removed,  and  it  be  not  removed.  And 
can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  if  your  Lordships  joined 
in  remonstrance  to  government  oii^he  subject,  thi* 
great  evil,  with  all  its  attendant  consequences,  na¬ 
tural  .and  moral,  would  be  removed,  and  without 
delay?  •  *  .  *  *  *  * 

“  Besides,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  all 
the  provisions  you  make  to  secure  uniformity  of 
doctrine  within  your  church,  and  especially  th# 
real  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  does  not 
answer  the  end.  It  only  produces  refinements  in 
sophistical  casuistry.  On  some  pretence  or  other, 
very  diff’erent  opinions  are  well  known  to  be  held, 
and  are  even  openly  contended  for,  by  the  member* 
of  your  communion— persons  who  have  subscribed 
all  your  articles,  and  who  join  in  the  habitual  use 
of  your  trinitarian  liturgy.  Lady  Moyer’s  lecture 
was  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inculcating 
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the  trinity — and  yet,  one  of  her  lecturers,  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Dawson,  in  liis  sermon  on  that  very  occa¬ 
sion  preached  nolliing  but  Sociniatiism  under  ano¬ 
ther  name.  •  •  *  *  * 

“It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  majority  of  the 
learned  clerjty  are  professed  Arininians,  though  the 
compilers  of  the  articles,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
mare  zealous  of  the  clergy,  are  Calcinists.  And  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  there  have  been  unbelievers 
amon»  yoiir  clergy,  as  well  as  among  those  of  the 
church  of  Home.  *  It  is  not,  therefore,  uniformity 
of  faith,  but  a  system  of  hypocrisy,  that  is  support¬ 
ed  by  your  sul)scriptions.  If,  then,  you  be  the 
friends  of  sincerity  and  truth,  j'ou  will  not  hesitate 
to  abolish  them,  especially  in  universities,  where 
they  ensnare  and  seduce  the  unwary  and  the  un¬ 
informed.” 

Tlie  foregoing,  with  much  more  of  similar  cha¬ 
racter  and  import,  was  written  by  one  who  had 
every  means  of  knowing  the  truth  of  wliat  he 
stated — and  who,  in  making  tliis  appeal  to  the 
bishops,  was  more  than  ever  exposing  himself  to 
their  indignation  and  vengeance.  And  these  state¬ 
ments,  it  is  believed,  have  never  been  contradicted. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  true — and  are  of  themselves, 
enough  to  convict  the  chundi  of  England,  of  a 
eettled  determination  to  maintain  a  system  of  reli¬ 
gious  tyranny  at  every  hazard  ;  even  at  tlie  enor¬ 
mous  ex[»ense  of  individual  integrity  and  national 
honor. 

The  Doctor  does  indeed  confine  his  remarks  prin¬ 
cipally,  to  considerations  relating  to  the  trinity.  But 
they  arc  equally  applicable  to  the  particulars  be¬ 
fore  named ;  and  he  incidentally  but  fully  sustains 
the  observation,  that  while  the  articles  are  deci¬ 
dedly  Calvinistic,  many  of  the  clergy  are  Armini- 
ans,  and  openly  reject  the  doctrine  of  predestina¬ 
tion  to  which  they  have  subscribed.  And  we  must 
leave  the  reader  to  judge,  with  what  consistency 
or  countenance  such  ministers  can  urge  upon  their 
hearers,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  sincerity 
in  all  their  thoughts,  and  ]>lain  dealing  in  all  their 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  Nor,  is  it  easy 
to  conjecture,  how  far  such  exhortations  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  face  of  such  clerical  illus¬ 
tration  and  cxam|ilc. 

That  the  evils  resulting  from  subscription,  do  not 
exist  in  all  their  latitude  in  the  United  States,  is 
not  the  fault  of  Episcopacy.  They  are  partly — 
and  only  so  far,  excluded  by  the  excellent  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution,  as  that  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inducements  to  prevarication  are  removed. 
But  the  character  of  the  practice,  as  far  as  it  ex¬ 
tends,  is  precisely  the  same  in  this  country  that  it 
is  in  Britain.  And  there  are  moral  consequences 
attached  to  clerical  subscription  in  America,  which 
are  scarcely  to  be  named ;  since  it  is  not  even  pre¬ 
tended  that  all  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  arc  believed.  And  those  not  believed, 
are  the  same  in  general,  which  have  been  alreatly 
named. 

If  they  really  believe  the  doctrines  of  original 
•in  and  |iredeslination,  why  do  they  not  assert  and 
maintain  them  ?  Other  sects  which  make  them  a 
part  of  their  creed,  are  perpetually  thrusting  them 
forward,  training  the  youth  in  them,  aiul  endeavor¬ 
ing  by  every  means  to  sustain  them,  for  at  least, 
another  generation.  NAtso  with  Episcopalians;  and 
the  little  that  they  say  or  do  respecting  these  sub¬ 
jects,  proves  that  they  do  not  believe  them.  And 
if  they  are  disbelieved — is  not  subscription  by  the 
clergy,  a  practice  which  tends  to  weaken  the  mo¬ 
tives  to  integrity  among  them — to  weaken  the  in- 
6uence  of  their  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  their 
hearers  against  insincerity,  and  finally  calculated 
to  sink  the  Christian  profession  to  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  instead  of  exalting  it  on  the  basis  of  princi¬ 
ple  ? 

Another  fact  relative  to  the  views  of  Episcopa¬ 
lians,  claims  consideration  in  this  place.  We  mean 
that  which  ajtpertains  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun¬ 
ishment.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  respecting 
the  direct  avowal  of  that  dreadful  doctrine,  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  it  is  certain  that  the  Episcopal 
church  means  to  have  it  understood  that  they  are 
believers  in  the  endless  sufferings  of  the  wicked. 


As  a  church,  it  is  supposed  by  other  denominations,  still  more  to  Br.  Singer’s  horse.  On  the  7th,  1 
to  hold  such  belief  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  again  visited  Madisonvile,  in  company  with  Br. 
of  its  articles ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  a  great  ma-  Singer,  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  always  engaged  in  ' 
jority  of  iis  members  maintain  that  doctrine.  aiding  the  cause  of  truth,  because  he  knows  from 

Yet  in  this  country,  it  is  well  known,  that  there  experience  its  healing  power.  Our  business,  at 
are  Episcopal  ministers  who  reject  the  d<Ktrine  of  this  time,  was  to  attend  a  meeting  for  the  adoption 
interminable  misery,  as  incompatible  with  the  cha-  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Wadisonville  Liberal  In-- 
racier  of  G(k1,  and  inconsistent  with  reason  and  sthute ;  but  circumstances  were  such  that  we  re- 
revelation.  One  of  their  number.  Dr.  Tyler,  of  turned  back  without  proceeding  to  business.  On 
Connecticut,  published,  a  few  years  since,  and  du-  Sunday,  the  8th,  our  meeting  w-as  again  held  in 
ring  Ijis  lifetime,  a  work  entitled,  “  Universal  Dam-  the  Mechanic’s  Hall,  and  attended  by  a  respecta- 
naiioii  and  Universal  Salvation;”  in  which  he  en-  ble  number  of  hearers,  who  seemed  to  receive  the 
deavored  to  show  that  the  thirty-nine  articles  favor-  word  with  gladness.  I  was  called  on  the  11th,  to 
ed  the  belief  of  the  restitution.  This  is  believed  attend  the  funeral  of  Charles  Carroll,  son  of  Mr. 
to  be  the  only  publislied  work  on  that  subject,  by  a  Kingsbury,  of  this  city.  May  Heaven  comfort  the 
minister  who  has  retained  his  place — and  by  the  bereaved  parents.  On  the  13th,  I  again  rotle  to 
only  man  of  that  class,  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  Mount  Pleasant,  where  I  found  nianv  pleasant 
praise  of  common  honesty.  As  all  the  others  only  friends;  to  whom  I  preached  on  the  evening  of 
avow  the  belief  ol  the  restitution  in  the  circles  of  that  day,  in  the  Union  meeting-house.  By  the 
their  friends.  ])oliteness  of  these  friends  I  was  brought  to  the 

How  far  others  of  this  class  might  venture  unde/  village,  and  conveyed  back  to  the  city,  where  I 
the  eye  of  their  superiors,  at  the  present  time,  we  preached  on  the  following  Sunday  in  the  public 
presume  not  to  judge.  But  we  must  be  permitted  schoolhouse.  All  who  atteodetl  our  meeting  thi* 
to  say — if  they  are  as  well  known  to  their  bishop  day  must  have  been  anxious  to  hear,  for  the  rain 
as  to  some  others,  he  must  have  a  strange  partiality  continued  to  fall  through  the  whole  day  and  eve- 
for  men,  who  havc^  one  creed  for  the  public,  and  ning.  Our  congregation  was  not  large,  but  the 
another  for  their  friends.  Like  the  supposed  re-  most  devout  attention  was  paid  to  the  word  spoken, 
vealed  and  secret  w'ills  of  God — not  so  secret,  but  Our  meetings,  on  the  ichote,  were  well  attended; 
that  it  is  known  to  his  favorites.  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  spirit  that  is  manifested 

As  men,  as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  they  by  our  friends  at  this  place.  They  seem  to  be  zeal- 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  their  opinions — but  then,  ously  affected  in  the  g(xxl  cause,  and  I  think  their 
for  the  same  reasons,  they  should  be  openly  assert-  principles,  are  in  part,  exemplified  in  their  actions, 
ed,  and  manfully  maintained.  For  we  know  of  no  There  are  many  rare  curiosities  and  heart-rend- 
human  character  so  utterly  base  and  detestable,  as  ing  scenes  to  attract  the  visitor’s  attention  in  this 
a  professed  Christian  minister  who  can  compromise  city.  While  here,- 1  witnessed  a  grand  display  of 
his  conscience  and  '«is  rights,  “  for  a  mess  of  ytot-  mechanical  ingenuity  at  the  Western  Museum, 
tage.”  To  call  such  a  crawling  creature,  a  fine,  called  the  “infernal  regions.”  Here  the  shocking 
liberal  fellow,  is  at  best  but  doing  homage  to  hypoc-  abodes  and  miseries  of  the  supposedly  damned  are 
risy ;  and  encouraging  a  sycophant  to  cringe  still  awfully  illustrated,  by  the  use  of  real  figures,  as 
lower  to  public  opinion,  for  the  basest  of  interested  large  as  life !  The  proprietor  of  this  museum  must, 
purixjses.  And  for  the  honor  of  the  Episcopal  therefore,  have  the  honor  of  aiding  modern  Ortho¬ 
church,  and  of  human  nature,  these  men  should  doxy,  by  presenting  to  the  world  a  tea/ hell  instead 
abandon  their  connexion  with  Episcopacy,  or  be  of  an  imaginary  one.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
suspended  ffom  their  ministerial  lunctioiis — not  for  while  I  was  waiting  the  departure  of  the  packet  for 
their  belief  of  any  particular  creed,  but  for  the  pro-  Dayton,  I  visited,  for  the  second  time,  John  W. 
fession  of  what  they  do  not  believe.  And  we  pre-  Cow-an,  who  murdered  his  wife  and  two  children, 
diet,  that  if  this  be  not  done  by  the  authority  to  which  and  who  was  hung  on  the  succeeding  F  riday.  Whik 
they  arc  amenable — an  insulted  and  abused  public  I  was  conversing  with  the  unhappy  man,  a  scene 
will,  in  due  time,  assert  its  prerogative,  and  assign  occurred  which  none  but  the  painter  can  describe. 


them  their  proper  station. 


Verax. 


Far  tha  Matatior  aad  Adrocata. 

TOUR  IN  OHIO. 

BT  RKV.  J.  WniTXET. 

(  Continued  fnm  page  20.  j 

I  found  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  Cincinnati  en 
joying  good  mural,  as  well  as  physical  health; 
and  liighly  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  few 
weeks  stated  preaching.  On  the  first  Sunday  in 
November,  I  was  assisted  in  the  labors  of  the  desk, 
by  Brs.  Davis  and  Jolly.  Our  congregation  was 
large,  and  seemed  to  manifest  a  deep  religious 
feeling.  As  the  society  in  this  place  was  some 
what  embarrassed,  a  few  years  since,  they  sold 
their  house  of  worship,  and  have  since  held  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  Mechanic’s  Hall  and  public  school- 
house.  These  buildings,  however,  are  quite  con¬ 
venient,  and  will  answer  a  good  purpose  till  they 
can  again  build  for  themselves.  Concert  of  action 
is,  in  part,  wanting — the  means  they  have. 

On  the  following  Monday,  I  visited  Madison- 
ville,  seven  miles  North-east  of  the  city,  to  attend 
a  meeting  held  by  Brs.  Davis  and  Jolly.  We 
listened  to  an  excellent  discourse  from  Br.  Jolly — 
it  was  just  what  was  wanting  here,  for  the  people 
had  never  heard  the  doctrine  before,  from  a  living 
speaker.  The  Sentinel  and  Star,  conducted  by 
Br.  Tizzard,  is  located  in  this  village,  and  I  think 
the  cause  of  truth  might  be  greatly  advanced,  if 
proper  exertions  were  used  to  increase  its  circula¬ 
tion,  and  render  it  more  ellicient.  On  November 
6,  I  rode  twelve  miles  to  Mount  Pleasant,  where  I 
had  previously  agreed  to  lecture  on  that  evening  ; 
but  the  weather  and  going  were  so  bad  that  no 
meeting  was  held,  and  I  returned  back  the  next 
morning  with  considerable  fatigue  to  myself,  and 


A  man,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  had  tried  todmwn  him¬ 
self  in  the  canal  on  the  preceding  night,  but  was 
taken  out  and  confined  in  the  jail.  Preparations 
were  now  making  to  get  him  to  the  hospital ;  and 
as  they  were  trying  to  put  on  his  clothes,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  “Let  me 
alone,  let  me  alone;  the  wrath  of  God  is  upon  me! 

I  shall  go— I  am  going — going  to  hell !”  As  he 
pronounced  these  words,  his  countenance  became 
distorted,  and  his  whole  frame  awfully  convulsed. 

I  stood  amazed ;  and  while  I  looked  and  wondered 
long,  a 

**  Voioi,  froB  wImdc*  I  knew  not,  for  no  one  I  heard, 

DistincUy  whiipered  in  my  ear,  Uiete  words, 

Thu  Is”  (the  froundlen  fear  of ;  “  eternal  death.” 

I  left  Cincinnati  at  9,  A.  M.,  on  the  16th,  and 
passed  up  the  canal  to  Dayton.  This  canal  rune 
through  an  interesting  section  of  couinry,  and  af¬ 
fords  many  delightful  scenes  to  the  traveller.  No¬ 
thing  of  importance  occurred  on  board,  until  within 
twenty  miles  of  Dayton,  when  a  very  amusing;  at- ' 
tack  on  Universalism  and  its  advocates,  was  mtda 
by  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist.  T  he  confer- 
.sation  between  them  and  myself — for  I  could  not 
keep  silent — shall,  in  part,  be  given  at  some  future 
time.  I  entered  Dayton  at  4,  the  next  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  discoursed  to  a  large  number  ^ 
anxious  inquirers.  A  preacher  of  ouronler  is  need¬ 
ed  and  would  be  well  sustained  in  this  place  and 
vicinity ;  for  many  ways  to  professional  usefulness 
might  be  found.  On  the  18th,  I  travelled  by  stags 
to  Springfield,  where  I  had. spent  one  day,  on  my 
tour  out,  m  a  religious  discussion,  w-iih  Mr.  Lucas, 
a  Methodist  clergyman  of  that  place.  At  earlv 
candlelighting  of  this  day,  the  debate  was  resume^ 
but  not  in  the  same  house  in  which  it  was  commen¬ 
ced,  for  that  was  the  radical  and  this  the  Episct^Ml 
Methodist  house.  But,  alas,  my  first  opponent. 


£VAN<}ELtdAL  MAGA^lNfi  AND  GOSP  EL  AD  VO  Cf  At  E\ 


Mr.  L.,  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  field  a^ain ; 
for  bis  brethren,  becoming  distctiatful  of  his  talent, 
or  some  other  cause,  had  sent  for  Mr.  Raper,  their 
presiding  elder,  who  had  accepted  the  invitation 
and  was  now  present,  prepared  for  the  work.  The 
discussion  proceeded  between  Mr.  R.  and  myself, 
from  tliis  time  till  nine  o’clock  the  next  evening- 
making,  in  both  debates,  two  days  and  two  eve¬ 
nings. 

I  left  this  pleasant  village  and  its  hospitable  in¬ 
habitants,  on  the  20th,  anti  jiassed  by  stage  to  Co¬ 
lumbus,  where  1  was  again  received  with  cordiality 
and  friendship.  On  Sunday,  the  22d,  I  preached 
in  this  city  to  a  small  but  worthy  and  attentive  au¬ 
ditory.  A  full  meeting  on  this  day  could  not  have 
been  expected,  for  it  snowed  very  fast  all  day,  and  j 
the  going  was  bad.  In  this  place  we  have  some  of 
the  best  of  friends — I  w'ould  name  them,  but  I 
know  not  where  to  begin.  Providence  hasonlain- 
ed  it ;  it  is  perfectly  right  that  a  few  such  people 
should  be  scattered  about  the  world  to  keep  it  from 
retrograding.  On  the  24th,  I  found  myself  in  the 
village  of  Newark,  where  Universalism  is  less 
fashionable  than  any  other  comniwlity.  We  held 
meetings,  however,  on  two  successite  evenings, 
which  were  attended  by  a  number  of  anxious  and 
respectable  hearers.  There  are  a  worthy  male 
fnends  in  Newaik,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
truth,  either  in  public  or  private ;  their  excellent 
companions,  however,  have  not  yet  put  away 
“childish  things.” 

niAOAZllVK  AIVO  ADVOCATE. 

Re.i.  A  B.  CKOSII  nml  t).  SKINNKii.ol'  Utica,  Milan;' 
anti  Kev.  iia  R. S.MlTil,  of  Correapoiiding  f’^iar. 

Utica,  Saturday,  January  23,  1836. 

EXPOSITION  OF  1  JOHN  r:  80. 

Rev.  D.  Skjnnkr — I  wish  to  request  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  contained  in  1  John 
r :  20,  as  it  is  a  j)oint  on  which  there  has  been  some 
difference  of  oiiinion,  '.n  regard  to  the  grammatical 
relation  of  “  tliis,"  in  the  passage.  “  This  is  the 
true  God,  and  eternal  life,”  The  circumstance 
which  led  to  this  difference  of  opinion,  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove,  in  the  “  Young  Men’s  Bible  society 
of  Hopkinlon,”  that  the  Son  is  equal  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  or  that  “Christ  is  the  eternal  God.” 

Please  give  your  views  on  this  point,  and  oblige, 
per  recpiest  of  society,  I.  B.  B.  Hau;. 

Hopkinlon,  December  25,  1835. 

REMARKS. 

Asto  a  strictly  grammatical  structure  of  the  word  “  Ms,” 
■ad  its  antecedent,  we  arc  aware  that  the  rules  of  Gram¬ 
mar  will  allow  it  to  refer,  either  to  the  antecedent  imme¬ 
diately  preceding,  or  to  a  more  remote  imtecedcnL  Fre¬ 
quent  instances  occur,  in  which  the  Greek  outos,  rendered 
here  “  this,”  refers  to  a  remote,  instead  of  the  immediately 
preceding  antecedent.  (See  Acts  vii :  18,  19,  and  2  John 
verse  7.)  .4nd  that  such  is  tlie  case  in  this  instance,  we 
think  will  be  evident  to  any  unprejudiced  person  who 
will  carefully  consult  the  context.  The  18th,  19th  and 
80th  verses  read  thus : — “  We  know  that  whosoever  is 
bom  of  God  sinneth  not:  hut  be  that  is  begotten  of  God 
keepetb  himself  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not. 
And  we  know  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness.  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God 
boome,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may 
know  him  that  is  true ;  [i.  e.  God]  and  we  are  in  him  tlmt 
is  true,  being  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.”  (Or,  “and  in  his 
Son,”  etc.,  either  word  is  i  Uowable.)  “  This  is  the  true 
God  and  eternal  life.”  By  the  phrase  “  eternal  life,”  the 
apostle  doubtless  meant  to  personify  Jesus  Clirlst,  (he  be. 
ing  the  instrumental  medium  of  our  obtaining  eternal  life,^ 
or  by  a  figure  of  metonymy,  puts  the  effect  for  the  medium 
of  its  accomplishment.  The  clear  and  obvious  meaning 
of  die  text  is,  that  Jesus  (Christ,  the  faithful  and  true  wit¬ 
ness,  who  is  “  the  brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person,”  has  came  and  revealed, 
or  given  us  a  knowledge  of  the  only  living  and  true 
Qod — kis  God  and  our  God,  his  Father  and  our  Father. 

•*  And  we  an  ia  bint  that  is  true”  (for  in  God  we  live> 


and  move,  and  have  our  being)  “  and  (or  being )  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ”  i.  e.  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind 
by  the  light  of  bis  Gospel ;  (for  “  he  that  is  in  Christ  is  a 
new  creature.”)  This  accords  with  what  Christ  says, 
John  xvii:  3,  “  This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  Arnotr 
thee,  the  only  true  (lod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  tlwu  lu;st 
sent.”  “  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.”  That  is^ 
God  the  Father,  and  Christ  tlie  medium  in  and  through 
whom  he  liatli  given  to  us  eternal  life.  (See  Uoinans  vi : 

23,  and  1  John  V :  11.  i 

! 

Surely  Christ  could  not  mean,  John  xvii:  3,  that  he 
sent  himself.  Nor  could  this  be  his  meaning,  John  vi :  j 
38, 39;  “  For  I  came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  mine  \ 
oien  Kill,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.  And  this  is  I 
the  Father’s  will  which  hath  sent  me,  tliat  of  all  which  he  1 
hatli  given  me,  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it ! 
up  again  at  the  last  day.”  And  although  Christ  and  his  ' 
Father  were  one  in  puriiosc,  design,  affectioiyind  grace,  i 
just  as  Paul  ill  planting,  and  Apotlos  in  watering  were  I 
one,  yet  that  Uiey  were  not  one  and  the  same  being  is  obvi- 1 
ous  from  common  sense,  reason,  philosophy  and  Scrip-  j 
'ture.  Christ  siiys  to  the  Jews,  John  viii ;  1(5-18,  “  If  1 1 
judge,  my  judgment  is  true :  for  I  am  nut  alone,  but  land  \ 
the  Father  that  sent  me.  It  is  also  written  in  your  law,  that  | 
the  testiuiony  of  ttro  men  is  true.  I  am  one  that  bear  wit- 1 
ness  of  myself,  and  the  Father  tlmt  sent  me  hearetli  witness 
of  me.”  Thus  dots  he  confute  his  opponents,  by  the  j 
rules  of  their  own  law,  hy  proving  tliat  he  was  not  alone 
in  bearing  witness  of  himself,  but  tliat  his  Father,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  being  from  himself,  also  bore  witness  of  him.  D.  S. 

REVERENCE. 

That  man  is  naturally  a  religions  being,  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  Among  his  religious  faculties,  the  existence 
of  no  one  is  more  clearly  proved,  than  that  of  reverence. 
The  misdirection  of  it,  while  it  manifests  its  exercLso, 
clearly  demoustrates  its  existence— as  clearly  as  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  warm  woollen  garments  for  the  poor  naked 
Indians  of  the  torrid  zone,  proves  die  existence  of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  do  good  to  men— i.  e.,  of  the  sentiment  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  The  following  case,  recorded  in  history,  is  an  at- 
fecfmg  instance  of  the  exercise  of  reverence  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  personage  inferior  to  Deity,  even  while  disre¬ 
garding  duty  to  God. 

In  1745,  when  the  Chevalier,  Prince  Charles  Stuart, 
was  a  fugitive  in  the  land  of  his  fathers  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
miserable  hut  of  a  poor  Highlander.  Here  he  remained 
perfeedy  secure,  protected  and  hid  by  his  host,  for  three 
weeks;  notwitlislanding  ileatli  was  the  penalty  of  doing  | 
so,  on  the  one  hand,  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  ■ 
for  betraying  the  prince,  was  the  reward  on  the  other ! 
Tlie  poor  fellow  weighed  tlie  risk  of  life  ns  nothing,  and 
die  reward,  (one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars)  os  less  than  nothing,  compared  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  feelings  toward  the  lawful  heir  of  Britain’s  throne — 
the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Scotland's  kings.  Surely 
virtue  belongs  not  alone  to  the  wealthy,  the  titled  and  the 
proud — the  learned  or  the  powerful ! 

Yet,  in  a  few  months  afterward,  diis  very  loyal  Scot 
was  hung  for  stealing  a  cow  !  What  a  crime  to  be  linked 
to  such  a  strong  virtue  in  this  lowly  peasant’s  hreast! 
Had  blit  the  poor  Highlander  been  trained  to  regard  his 
heavenly  Father  with  u  moiety  of  the  reverence  lie  be¬ 
stowed  oil  the  son  of  his  king — or  had  he  extended  to  his 
fellow-men  the  attaclniient  he  maihfe.sted  to  his  prince — 
his  days  might  have  been  lunger  in  tlic  land.  He  would 
not  surely  have  violated  the  command  of  God,  and  in¬ 
jured  his  brother  man.  Tlie  feelings  were  implanted  in 
him  and  richly  cultivated — the  rapacity  was  occupied— 
the  faculty  wa.s  exercised — but,  alas,  it  was  ini.sdirected— 
jt  was  pointed  to  earth  iustoad  of  heaven — to  man  instead 
of  God !  .  A.  B.  G. 

Erratum. — In  Episcopalianisin  Nq  I.,  publishwl  in 
our  first  number,  second  column  of  the  article,  fifth  para¬ 
graph,  for  “  SuRr  of  Charlea  V.,”  read  of  Charles 


WHAT  ARE  WE  TO  THINK! 

What  arc  we  to  think,  when  the  Editor  of  a  r*- 
ligiou.s  paper  professes  to  believe  in  future  punUh- 
inent,  and  yet  pronounces  a  future  judgment  “  so¬ 
lemn  mockery?” 

What  are  we  to  think,  when  the  Editor  of  a  re- 
ligiou-s  pajier  professes  to  believe  in  future  accounta¬ 
bility  and  a  rightcoii.s  retribution  for  all  mankind, 
yet  It  the  same  paper  piiblislic.s  an  article,  and  that 
of  his  own  selection,  to  jirovc  “that  the  doetrin# 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  v.  as  purely  of 
Heathen  origin  ?” 

Can  we  think  .such  Editors  sincere  ?  or  must  w» 
think  that  their  belief  is  merely  nominal  ?  How 
long  will  it  take  to  make  all  their  readers  helievert 
in  the  denrtrine  they  profess,  if  they  continue  thi« 
course  ?  Q. 

REMARKS. 

The  above  we  copy  from  a  lute  number  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Mes.«enger.  What  is  the  design  of  tlie  first 
question  asked,  or  to  whom  or  what  the  writer — an  F.iiitoi,. 

I  we  suppo.se — alludes,  we  know  not,  and  it  is  utterly  be¬ 
yond  our  power  to  conjeetiiro.  But  the  allusion  in  the 
second  paragraph  and  question  is  iindoiditedly  to  us  and 
to  this  paper.  The  writer  alludes  to  onr  51st  number, 
volume  six,  in  which  w'e  formally  noticed  an  article  from 
one  of  the  Editors  c?f  the  Messenger — and  in  which  num- 
lier,  on  the  last  page  was  a  .selected  article  headed  Oaths, 
in  which  the  e.xpressioii  occurred,  “  that  the  doctrine  of 
J  future  rewards  and  punishments  witi  purely  of  lleatheD 
;  origin.” 

I  Now  be  it  known  to  the  Editors  of  the  Independent 
Messenger,  that  we  did  not  select  the  article  aliove  alluded 
I  to,  nor  did  wc  ever  see  it  till  it  ajipeareil  in  type.  W« 
j  then  much  regretted  seeing  that  pailirul.ir  expression  and 
I  some  other  kindred  ones  in  it,  and  had  thoughts  of  ex¬ 
punging  the  expres.sion  above  quoted,  orapjiending  a  note 
j  of  disapproval,  or  of  leaving  out  the  article  altogellier. 

I  But  the  paper  was  just  going  to  press — the  printer  wa» 
in  a  hurry  and  could  not  well  wait  to  do  either — so  it 
went  to  press  as  it  wxs.  The  article  was  selecteil  hy  tb* 
Junior  Editor,  not  on  account  of  the  above  objectionable, 
or  .any  kindred  expressions,  but  because  b.e  approved  of 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  article  respecting  oaths. 
By  what  authority  the  Messenger  asserts  that  we  scdected 
that  article  we  know  not. 

By-tlie-by,  is  there  nothing  ever  published  in  the  Me*- 
senger— no  word,  phrase  or  sentence — hut  what  each  of 
its  Editors  fully  believes  and  endorses,  length  and  breadth! 
Verily,  neighbors,  if  a  beam  is  in  your  own  eyes,  are  yon 
wise  to  expend  so  nineh  time  and  labor  in  attempting  to 
pull  the  mote  out  of  yoiir  cousin’s  eyes  ! 

Whether  the  Messenger  has  replied  to  our  article  re¬ 
lating  to  C.  H.,  in  our  51st  iininhcr  we  know  not,  as  m- 
veral  numbers  of  that  pajicr  have  missed  reaching  u». 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  little  inonient,  whether  it  ha* 
or  nqt,  unless  it  is  disposed  to  manifest  a  little  more  of  « 
fraternal  spirit.  D.  S. 

SALVATION. 

It  is  too  frequently  tlie  ea.se,  in  these  days  of  scctarkia 
zeal,  that  all  previou.s  knowledge  is  disregarded,  and  truth 
trampled  under  foot,  to  support  the  tearhings  of  a  creed 
or  advance  the  interests  of  a  party.  In  vain  do  the  ablest 
and  most  esteemed  eoininentators  of  a  denomination  iiv 
stnict  its  preachers  in  the  true  meaning  and  application 
of  certain  texts  or  phrases;  whenever  expedienry  require*, 
those  teachings  are  forgotten,  and  the  texts  and  phrase* 
most  .shaiiiefully  perverted  and  misapplied.  The  word 
at  the  head  of  this  article  is  one  thus  used,  too  frequently, 
by  Psrtialist  teachers.  The  minister  in  his  study  will 
learn  one  tiling.. ..but  liard  pressed  by  an  opposing  senti- 
nicnt  to  his  own,  he  will  give  a  very  different  view  in  hi* 
pulpit. 

Professor  Robinson,  in  his  Calinet’s  Dietionaiy  of  the 
Bible,  though  he  bends  tlie  po.sitive  and  universal  asser- 
tious  of  the  Bible  to  suit  a  doubtful  and  partial  creed,  well, 
remarks,  that  “it  becomes  all  students  of  the  Bible  to- 
examine  carefully  the  intentions  of  the  writer,  [not  tb»i 
teaching*  of  q. modem  creed,]  in  passages  where  tbia  tannt 


) 


evangelical  magazine  and  gospel  advocate. 


(or  ibt  wgiirites)  occurs ;  aiiil  not  to  quote  at  random,  as  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  He  is  a  native  of  Nova 
if  to  be  saved  always  intended  eternal  salvation,  since  it  i  Scotia,  a  licensed  and  ordained  preacher  of  the  Presby- 
niay  intend  only  teiiipund  solvation,  or  a  state  of  offered  ’  terian  church,  and  now  rcsidcfs  in  Skaneateles,  in  this 
salvation,  or  a  state  of  grace  leading  to  salvation,  or  salva-  !j  State.  Br.  ('ha.se  speaks  of  him  as  a  finished  scholar,  a 
tion  begun  but  not  yet  completed.  It  may  refer  to  per-  j  taleuto<l  preacher  and  an  honest  man.  Good, 
ional  safety,  to  spiritual  deliverance,  or  to  natural  pros-jj  Instai.l.vtions. — Br.  Waldo,  of  Lynn,  Jlass.,  and  Br. 

perity.  Some  may  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  Ij  Drew,  of  Augusta,  Maine,  as  formerly  named,  were 
(Heb.  x;  otii  'rs,  as  Noidi  in  his  ark,  may  effect  the  ij  installed  pastors  of  the  sor  ietics  in  those  respective  pla- 
satisg,  1.  e.  the  preservation,  of  their  families,  ch.  xi :  7.”  !j  ces.  Br.  T.  F.  King  was  to  be  installed  pastor  of  the 

A.  B.  G.  I  society  in  Charleston,  Mass.,  o:i  the  10th  inst.  Sermon 
- 1 - ; -  !:  by  Br.  T.  Whitteniore. 

BR.  r.  1’.  .VBhLL.  i]  •  g — Br.  Jehiel  Smith  has  removed  to  Barre, 

By  mistake  it  was  >taled  in  the  list  of  preachers  in  this  j,  \  ^  Fettee,  from  West  Townsend  to  North 

State,  published  in  our  second  number,  that  Br.  T.  P. Wardsboro’,  Vt.  Br.  J.  Hemphill, from  F.ast  Montpelier 
Abell,  of  Wyoming,  Genesee  county,  was  not  yet  for-j;,„  Vl.  Hr.  Willcox  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

mally  received  into  fellowship.  This  wa.s  an  error— he  ,  Rr.  C.  C.  Burr,  from  Anson  to  Bowdoinham,  Me.  Br. 
received  a  letter  of  fellowship  at  the  la.st  8es.sion  of  the  i:  g  c.  Bulkeley,  from  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,to  Danbury, Coim. 
Genesee  As.sociation.  |i  Mkhtixo-hoiises. — Besides  those  already  named  as 

Br.  Abell  projioses  soon  to  make  a  tour  in  Ohio,  by  re-  |j  dedicated  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Augusta,  Me.,  and 

qne,st  of  brethren  and  societies  in  tliiU  State.  We  com-  j.  West  Rininiey,  N.  IL,  one  was  dedicated,  December  27, 


liirnd  him  to  the  confidence  and  kindness  of  our  Western 


in  Wilmington,  V't.;  one-half  owned  by  Universaliste ; 


(rieiuis.  He  will  act  as  agent  for  this  paper  on  his  tour,  jj  Skinner.  A  commodious  hall  was! 

and  is  fully  aiitliorizod  to  receive  money  due  for  past  vo-  j  dedicated,  December  3,  in  Franklin,  N.  J.  Sermon  i 
Juines,  or  payment  ill  advance  for  the  present.  |  j  Sawyer.  Another  has  been  dedicated  at 

■"  "  Amherst,  Ma.ss.  Sermon  by  L.  Maynard.  A  Univer- 

Ar,  interesting  rlisnission  of  the  question,  whetlier  e  meeting-hon.se  is  in  progress  at  Southold,  L.  L,  the 

part  of  the  human  family  will  be  endlessly  miserable,  or 

all  become  holy  and  happy,  is  now  in  progress  in  the  - 

South‘:rn  Pioneer  and  Philadelphia  Lihcralist,  between  the  i  DELAYS. 

•ondiictors  of  the  Baltimore  Literary  ami  Religious  Maga-  i  complaints  have  reached  ns  respecting  the 

fine,  two  Presbyterian  .liv  ines,  on  the  one  side,  and  Rev.  ! “"ival  of  our  papers  at  some  particular  offices.  In 
L.  S.  F.verett,  principal  Editor  of  the  Pioneer,  on  the  other  ‘^**-'*«  “  subscriber.  Thus  is  hard.  We  have 

aide.  We  have  no  fears  for  the  result.  Truth  is  mighty  ,  pnrticuiarhj  careful,  thus  far,  knowing  that  much  de- 
ttprcsalcbU  D  S  '  P®”***^**^  impressions.  Two  or  three  times  our  | 

- I  bands  have  worked  until  past  midnight  in  order  to  avoid  | 

T  H  E  R  E  C  O  R  D .  |  a  few  hours  delay  in  tlie  first  day’s  mailing.  And  they  j 

It  is  our  intention  to  preserve  a  complete,  yet  brief  re-  |l  succeeded  in  avoiding  it.  | 

cord  of  every  event  of  interest  to  the  denomination,  asji  .\s  to  compari.sons  of  the  arrival  of  our  paper  and  other 
news  or  for  reference;  but  in  the  labors  of  closing  one,  jj  papers — perliajis  they  do  not  mail  alphabetically,  and  we 
and  commencing  aiiotlier  volume,  we  had  not  time  to  read  |;  do — and  thus  postoffices  begiiiniiig  with  W,  X,  Y  and  Z 
the  papers  and  note  the  items  bclungiiig  to  this  depart- jj  are  mailed on  Saturday  evening.  As  the  book  we 
ment,  until  now.  jj  use  for  mailing,  as  yet,  contains  both  our  own  and  Br. 

Societies. — New  societies  of  our  order  have  been  or- 1|  Skinner’s  accounts,  the  uncommon  pressure  of  business 
gnnized  as  follows: — In  October  last,  one  in  Palermo,'!  prevented  ns  from  getting  all  of  the  first  number  to  the 
Me.,  ot  twenty-five  male,  and  several  female  members.  |j  postoffice  on  Saturday  This  delay  we  trust  will  not  be 
On  November  23,  one  in  South  Dennis,  Ma.ss.,  to  em- 1|  necessary  in  future.  F.xcepling  sucli  delay,  we  plead 
brace  the  lielievers  in  that  town,  VV  est  Harwich  and  Soutli  jj  not  guilty.  Let  the  blame  fall  where  it  may,  or  the  cause 
Yarmouth.  November  28,  one  in  Hopkiiiton,  Ma.ss.  |,  be  what  it  will,  tee  A'noui  it  is  not  our  fault — nor  our  inis- 
Oite, sometime  since,  in  Thetford,  Vt.  Decoinber20,  one  |i  fortune.  A.  B.  G. 

atConesiis,  Livingston  countv,  N.  Y.  December 27,  one  il  ^  " 

i.  ,  •  r  r  *  '  T  H  E  C  O  M  -M I T  T  E  E . 

was  formed  ifi  Keinielniiik,  .Me.,  of  forty-two  members.  I  r  ■  .  .  •  •  ^ 

,,  1  1  •  ,  '  1  ,.T>  .  I  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 

One,  ver>- lately,  in  the  south  part  of  Bo.ston  city  proper,  I  ,  .  r  l  •  ■  l  r 

/.u  ne.i  ’•  .1  \  .  u  1 1  ,•  1  .1  inaiiv,  besides  the  antliors  of  the  articles,  if  the  niuncs  oi 

(thoyi///i  in  that  city,)  to  hold  meetings  for  the  present  111  .  •  ^  i 

Bo  .J, ton  Hull  II  (I, g  cuminittee  on  the  prose  articles  were  made  known. 

2  ^  ,  •  ,  ,  Those  deciding  on  the  articles  on  Universafisin  as  a  sys- 

Chukches.— church  of  about  eighty  believers,  form- 1|  .  „  ,  .  .  •  „  r 

j  •  L-  ...  :  tciii  ol  religion,  were  Rev.  J.  A.  Aspinwall,  of  Clinton ; 

ed  in  the  Liiiversali.st  society  ill  Isouth  Boston,  was  recog- il  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  .  .  .  . 

_•  J  p,  1  or  cs'  I  o  p,  ,,  .  John  L.  Kellogg,  student  of  medicine,  of  New-H.artford; 

nized  on  December  2.'>.  Sermon  by  Br.  S.  Cobb.  Ano- "  ,  „  f  ,  irk  ci-  • 


EPISCOP  ALIA  NISM. 

We  beg  a  careful  perusal  for  these  articles.  They  ai» 
from  a  highly  valued  writer,  whose  name,  if  given,  would 
be  deemed  good  authority  for  tlieir  correctness  and  value. 
Though  apparently  long,  nnicli  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  information  will  be  found  condensed  in  them, 
so  as  to  cause  the  reader  to  wonder  they  are  not  longer. 
They  will  be  continued  at  intervals  of  about  three  or  four 
weeks,  each,  until  the  whok*  investigation  (a  very  thorough 
one)  is  completed,  and  “  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places”  properly  exposed  and  rebuked.  A.  B.  G. 

Prize  Articles. — We  publish  them  not  in  the  order 
of  their  respective  merits,  but  to  suit  our  own  conveiK 
ience  and  tlie  room  we  can  afford  to  them  in  the  paper. 
The  Essay  and  tiie  Poem  in  this  paper,  obtained,  each, 
the  third  best  premium  offered  for  their  respective  classes. 

A.  B.  G. 

REIkIGIorS  IVO’riCES. 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  fifth  Sunday  instant,  by 
Br  C.  S.  Brow.n  at  Norwich  village — Br.  Bullard 

at  Knox’s  Comers,  .Augusta — Br.  C.  B.  Brown  at  the 
Red  schoolhouse,  Hastings,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  and  at 
Parish,  at  2  o’clock,  P.  M. — Br.  S.  R.  Smith  at  Madison 
— Br.  Gkosh  at  New-Hartford — Br.  J.  Boden  at  West 
Hartwick — Br.  Whitnev  at  Denmark — Br.  T.  J.  Smith 
at  South  New-Berliii — B.‘.  W.xggo.ner  as  Br.  P.  Morse 
may  appoint — Br.  Woollev  at  Munsville,  and  at  Siloam 
in  the  evening. 


•  ..1  .1  •  .  •  AT  At  1  /T  Dr.  J.  P.  Newlandand  David  Owens,  of  tliiscity.  Three 

tner,  m  connexion  witli  the  society  in  Nevv-Market,  (Lam- 1  i  ,  , 

,  ,  .  ii  others  had  been  invited  to  sit  with  them,  but  were  pre- 1 

prey  river,)  N.  IL,  was  recognized  on  tlie  sumo  evening.  1 1  .....  I 

■  I  II  rri  n'l  vented  from  attendin.g. 


Sermon  by  Br.  T.  Wliittemorc. 

Conferences. — A  quarterly  Conference  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Association  was  held  at  I.,ansingl)urg,  on  the  | 
9th  and  10th  of  Deeeinber.  Sermons  by  Brs.  'Whitcomb,  j 
W.  Skinner,  Woodhonse,  M.  B.  Newell,  and  R.ayner.  | 


The  poems  were  decided  on  by  a  committee  of  ladies 
residing  in  Clinton.  B.  G. 


Ill  a  late  number  of  Ia.st  volume  we  suggested  the  pro. 


AnotherConfercncewasholdenatVV’ell.s’Coniers, Orange  ^  priety  of  .subscribers,  in  every  place  where  we  have  no 
county,  on  the  lOtli  and  17tli  of  December.  Brs.  W.  E.  I'  agent,  selecting  some  faithful  brotlier  to  .act  as  such,  and 
Manley,  L.  C.  Marvin,  Wells  and  Cary  wore  present,  j  by  remitting  for  the  requisite  iiniiilier  of  subscribers, 
Preachers.— A  Br.  Cary,  who  resides  near  Sheshe-  ;j  a  copy  (gratis)  either  for  himself  or  some  brother 

quin.  Pa.,  has  lately  commenced  preaching  the  everlast- '!  o'"  "  ho  would  be  pleased  to  read,  but  does  not  feel 

ing  Gospel.  Br.  Hiram  Bell,  of  Ohio,  was  named  in  our  Ii  “hie  to  pay  for  the  paper.  So  far  as  this  suggestion  has 
second  number,  as  receiving  a  letter  of  fellowship  from  ij  adopted,  we  find  it  saves  trouble  and  expense  both 
the  Western  Reserv  e  Association.  Br.  George  R.  Brown,  j  o**'’  R»hscriber8  and  ourselves,  and  we  hope  those  who 

of  Cold  Water,  M.  T.,  (a  moderate  name,  and  betoken-  |  adopted  tlie  plan  will,  as  early  as  con¬ 
ing  temperance !)  as  will  be  seen  by  his  letter  in  last  week’s  j  '  “d  H. 

paper,  has  lately  commenced  preaching  the  glad  tidings  Br.  W.  S.  Balch,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  has  received 
of  the  kingdom.  Rev.  Anthony  F.  McCabe,  as  we  learn  and  accepted  an  invi’atioii  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
from  the  Herald  of  Truth,  hgs  lately  renounced  Partial-  Universalist  society  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  is  soon  (if 
ism  and  commenced  ”  preaching  the  faith  he  once  deetroy-  he  has  not  already)  to  enter  on  his  pastoral  labors  in  t^ 
ed.”  We  i)fi4  heard  of  )pm  before,  as  one  who  WM  “  no!  hitter  place. 


Richfield  &pnngs,  and  at  Little  Lakes  in  the  evening— 
Br.  Whitney  at  French  Creek — Br.  Waggoner  at  Rus¬ 
sia. 

Br.  Waggoner  will  preach  in  the  evenings  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  27th  insL,  at  Riis.sia,  and  on  Thursday,  28th,  at  Mar- 
tinsburg. 

Br.  E.  M.  Woolley  will  lectnre  in  Pratt’s  Hollow  on 
t  the  evening  of  the  30th  inst.  - 

Br.  Whitney  will  preach  on  the  following  evenings 
Sheldon’s  schoolhouse'/  Remson,  2fith  inst. — Collinsville, 
27 — Lowville^  village,  sJ8 — West  M-irtiiisbiirg,  as  friends 
may  appoint,  29— South  Champion,  February  1 — Wa¬ 
tertown,  2 — Brownville,  3— Mnskalunge,4 — Lufargeville, 
5— Schoolhouse  near  Janie.s  Whitney’.)  two  miles  North 
of  Depauvilla,  8— Three  Mile  Creek,  near  John  Consul’s, 
9 — Perch  Creek,  near  \V^her  Cole’s,  10 — Theresa,  11 — 
and  thence  through  .St.  Lawrence  county,  as  may  be 
thought  proper. 

A  Conference  will  be  lield  in  Norwich  village,  Chenan¬ 
go  county,  on  the  first  Wednesd.ay  and  Thursday  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  next.  Mini.stering  brethren  are  earnestly  invited  to 
attend. 

LETTERS  .CONTAIM.XG  RE.MITTANCES. 

Received  at  thie  OJpxe  for  the  teetk  ending  an  Wednteday  tael. 

G8,  Owego— PM,  North  Perrv,  (O.)  for  C  M— J  S  F,  Darien 
Centro,  for  K  P,  J  S,  J  D.  E  R,  A  T  nnii  C  .M— L  D  B,  Stokos— G  B, 
Brooks  Grove,  for  G  G  P— M  P,  Trumbull,  (O.)  for  self,  M  and  H, 
and  II  B  II  E  C,  .4kro:i,  (O.,— H  II  B,  Morgan,  (O.)  for  \V  H  S 
and  T  B— H  P,  Yorkshiro,  for  S  N— .V  C,  L'nadilla — S  II  R,  North 
Galway — P  M,  Orleans,  for  JI  B— J  S,  Byroa,  for  A  S — O  L  R,  Pu¬ 
laski— L  J,  Cnughncwaga-  W  S  S,  llerkihiro,  for  D  L,  L  L,  L  P  L 
and  L  G — P  M,  Chardon,  for  L  H  and  II  B — P  M,  Pavilion,  for  A 
W  and  A  C — Rev.  T  P  A,  'Wvoiiiiiig,  for  J  C  W  and  R  .M — Rev.  O 
W,  forsolf,  EC,S  P,  I  C  P,  t  F.  I*  D  jr,  A  P,  I  P,  S  B,  I  B,  L  M,  B 
T  and  F  S,  of  St.  Lawrence  county — Rov.  A  M.  New-Londoa,  (Cl> 
— B  D,  Stockton— P  M.Pamelia.  for  E  W— J  D  K,  Wellington,  (O.) 
forC  R— P  M,  Pompev,  for  VV  J  C  and  A  M  B— D  D  D,  Clockvill^ 
for  H  S,  D  B  M,  L  W  and  J  A  H— J  B,  Sclpio,  for  self,  VV  B.  G  W, 
EC,R  BH.GT.IA,  A  W,K  D,  L  B,  G  YC,C  K,  A  C  and  W  T— 
P  .VI,  Prattsburgh,  for  J  P  and  I S — .V  M,  Ml.  Morris— P  .M.  Sodua 
Point,  for  self,  and  Lib.  Inst.— VV^  Y,  Di.vlioro,’  (M.  T.)  for  self,  Z  M 
T,  K  and  C,  I G,  E  P,  D  S  B  and  J  II-P  .M,  Lvme,  (O.)  for  H  L— 
C  J,  Sheffield,  (O.)  for  self,  J  W,  VV  C  and  i  R- J  VV  R,  Adrtisoa, 
for  self  and  I  R — H  W  B,  Morgan,  (O.)  for  T  B — C  P,  Perrv,  (O.) 
for  self  and  R  H  W-P  .VI,  Wolf  Creek,  (M.  T.)  for  self,  J  MB,  C  K 
and  C  T — J  B,  Middlese.v,  (O.)-  J  II  M,  Provincetown,*(Maa8.)  for 
H  C  and  J  C — P  M,  Yates,  for  H  F  and  J  H  J — J  O  M,  Bulfalo,  for 
self,  S  B  G,  D  3  and  S  C — L  B  W,  Bazetta,  <0.)  for  self  and  D  C  A 
— P  M,  Parisville,  lO.)  for  S  B  and  P  S— J  L  L,  Yates— d/  T  C,  Ma¬ 
dison,  for  self  and  I  C— J  S,  Byron,  for  self,  A  S,  Z  T,  G  L  L,  F  I,. 
J  S  P,  E  E,  B  C,  VV  J,  Z  S  T,C  VV,  I  H,  O  8,  M  D  VV  and  A  T— P 
M,  Tully,  for  D  P  and  W  S— P  M,  Peterboro,’  for  E  A  and  C  W-J 
U  P,  Whiteford,  (M.  T.)— J  J  R,  Lvuns—P  M,  Brookville,  for  A  B 
— P  M,  KennedyviUe,  for  E  H  and  ll  S — P  M,  Middlcport,  for  H  T 
— Z  C  A,  Penn  Yao,  for  self  and  R  A — (’  .M  A,  Castile,  for  self  and 
R  P — P  M,  Coshocton,  tO.)  for  self,  F  B.  B  R  and  J  R — P  M,  Ba- 
linf,  (Me.>  for  self  sad  8  A — P  M,  Andersonville,  (S.  C.)  for  E  H 
and  J  G— P  M,  North  Murray,  for  1 8  and  N  S — H  F,  Newfaae,  for 
self,  J  R  L,  ana  Lib.  Ins. — P  M,  East  Bloomfield,  for  S  B  and  M  S — 
Rev.J  B,  Broimville, for  J  B.H  E  and  T  T — J  HR, Hunt’s Holloar 
—47  B,  Govern atH.  for  self  and  nine  oUiera— P  M,  Windsor,  for  K 
W  and  W  H  lt4l^M,  Kenned  vrille,  for  A  L  and  D  B-J  F  O,  Pom, 
(Ck)  for  lell^  A  BAd  Rer.  E  R-^P  M,  Washington,  (M.  T.l  for  R 
A  and  O  B  P— LlTCalena,  f  IMi)  for  lelf  and  I H  S— J  P  R.  Qtriaey,. 
(lll.)fcrJ8,PV,ja8.J|B,  e  W,JH,  L 1 8,  J  W  W.O  A,  J  W 
andEr.  ' 


EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE  AND  GOSPEL  ADVOCATE. 


PBIZK  POBRl. 

WritlcD  (or  Um  EriuctUul  MacMino  tad  Ooiftl  IiItimH 

CONSOLATION  FOR  UNIVER8AU8TB. 

Bt  David  Winter,  of  Madiaon,  Gaaiif  a  eooa^,  OUo. 

All  hail!  rejoico,  let  antheau  riaa 
To  God  our  Father  in  the  akleai 
For  oil  Ilia  worka,  halow,  above. 

Id  chorus  aing,  our  God  is  love. 

Salvation  flows  iu  living  streams, 

Renew’d  with  every  morning’s  beama. 

From  God's  cxiiausticss  fount  of  graces 
To  all  the  lost  of  Adam's  race. 

All  hail!  rejoico,  the  angel’s  might* 

Tears  off  the  veil  of  mental  night. 

Which  long  had  wrapped  in  awful  glooiB,. 

The  hopes  of  man  beyond  the  tomb. 

DtImsLon  shrinks,  resigns  hit  away 
To  Gospel  light,  and  mental  day ; 

For  God’s  uncitanging  oath!  is  given. 

To  raise  a  ransom’d  world  to  heaven. 

All  hail!  rejoice,  God’s  truth  divine, 

III  flaming  light  begius  to  shine; 

Palo  Suuerstition,  iu  afirigbt. 

Retreats,  and  sinks  to  cudicst  nighL 
The  clouds  of  Error  pass  away. 

Unveiling  one  immortal  day 
Of  uniiiix’d  love,  in  Christ  display’d. 

For  every  soul  that  God  bath  made. 

All  hail!  rejoice,  the  thrilling  sound 
b  to  creation’s  utmost  bound ; 

That  sin,  subdued,  shall  end  in  peace. 

That  death  shall  die,  corruption  cecse.% 

Hope  brightens  up  like  burnished  gold. 

And  yields  her  fruit  an  hundred  fold; 

She  bears  the  univerte  above,  ' 

To  LIVE  ia  bliss  and  wasteless  love. 

All  hail!  rejoice,  the  promis’d  moru 
Lights  up,  when  lo!  a  world’s  new.boral 
Cod’s  reMireatiug  voice  rolls  through 
Hia  vast  domain!  all  iuings  are  NBwIf 
Immortal  rest,  and  peace,  and  lifo, 

Succeed  to  death,  and  pain,  and  strife. 

•  Let  every  tongue,  in  heartfelt  straias, 

Respond  amek,  Jehovah  reigns.f 

■  S 

All  hail!  rejoice!  again,  rqjoieet 

Let  every  eriature  tunc  its  voice 

For  living’  praise:  Let  praise  go  roauid. 

For  si*  and  deatA  cauuot  be  found.^ 

Let  anthems  rise,  sweet,  loud  end 
Let  all  creation  chant  the  song; 

No  more  shall  satan^  mau  enthral. 

For  God,  oor  Father,  liver  in  ALk** 

vRev.  ziv :  The  doctrine  of  endless  misery  srea  first  teegbt, 

te  the  Christian  church,  by  Tcrtullian.  The  tenets  of  the  Eclectic 
school  of  philosophy,  at  Alexandria,  where  be  was  educated,  were 
drawn  Crom  the  several  creeds  of  Pagan  theology,  that  had  prece¬ 
ded.  Among  tliodoctrinestheretaugbt,waathetofeNd(essMtser|r, 
e  relic  of  the  Maginn  philosophy.  That  cruel,  blighting  sebome, 
hee  the  honor  of  being  introduced  among  men,  by  Zoroaster,  a  Pa- 
gae  idolator,  about  570  years  before  Christ;  aad  Into  the  Ckrittian 
oknrek  by  Tertullian,  another  Pagan,  pntfeumg  Christianity,  about 
A.  D.  980.  If  it  bn  one  of  God's  f  mlAs,  H  ss  pmteing  itramge,  that 
ha  rfuiuld  reveal  it  to  Pagan*,  to  be  by  them  taught  and  believed 
for  the  long  period  of  830  years;  aad  his  otemprafkeU nod  bupired 
nertrrt.  be  kept  in  ntur  ignorance  respecting  it!  It  is  an  absurdity. 
Notwitbstanding  the  perfect  consauguiaity  eaialiiig  between  the 
ballish  passions  of  corrupted  man,  and  thia  Cahrinistic  darling,  it 
regaired  no  less  than  270  years  iu  that  age  of  darknees,  ignorance 
aad  priestcraft,  to  gain  suflicient  strength  for  receguUion,  by  the 
bishops  in  church  faith ;  that  is,  A.  D.  532.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
eraed,  in  general  conncil,  A.  D.  551 ;  being  acted  on  ninetaeu  years 
before  as  an  article  of  faith.  Thou  commenced  the  dreary  propha- 
ayafths  he#  eeiinettet,  (the  Old  and  New  Tpstamesits,) Rev,  tu :  3, 
to  eoatinue  )260  years,  clothed  in  sackcloth.  This  period  tarmina- 
tod  in  A.  0. 1792.  The  witnesses  then  were  dain.  The  Bible  wns, 
that  yiar,  pablicly  burnt,  w  itfa  gre^t  ceremony,  la  Pnrin,  (oue  of  the 
streets  of  the  spiritual  Sodom  and  Egypt,)  by  Iho  common  nxecu' 
tioMT,  end  the  Christian  religion  abolished  by  a  national  edict. 
Three  years  aad  a  half  afterwards,  (tho  two  witasases  revived,)  the 
Bible  was  as  publicly  ackaowledged  the  tsord  a/  Ood,  and  the  Chris- 
liaa  religion  raatored.  Then  tho  angel  cummaaood  his  flight,  the 
gvaienu  of  sackcloth  were  rant  from  tho  witaasaea,  Uaivarsalitm 
raaaivad  as*  Kfe,  God’s  tratA  blazed  like  a  mntoor,  and  the  earth 
^aalir  boa  racked  Chrwteiidom  to  Its  ccatre.  Baho^  Hs  nfiects  in 
Baraps  aad  Aaserica  for  Uia  last  forty  yean,  aad  fie  me  latter  tUmd 
to  fiks  aigm  ef  lAs  tisaes.  D.  W. 

tWhksIvt  93,94-  |1  Cor.  xvil^C. 

fBov.joit !-«.  iRov.alsi* 

fBIwpiiiiilii  **lCor.%t.Bk 


THE  FLAT  HEAD  INDIANS. 

The  travels  of  Ross  Cox  in  the  very  “  far  West,”  con¬ 
tain  much  that  is  interesting  relating  to  the  Indian  cha¬ 
racter  and  customs.  The  following  extract  is  doecriptive 
of  oue  of  their  most  curious  customs: — 


In  Geneva,  Ontario  county,*  on  December ’21st,  Mi« 
Maria  Cook,  aged  nearly  57  years.  Our  deceased  sister 
was  formerly  well  known  in  this  region  as  an  able  mul 
exemplary  preacher  of  universal  salvation ;  and  lately  r». 
suined  her  public  labors,  but  for  a  short  time,  in  thuvU 
cinity,  where  she  tlicn  lived.  Infirmities  of  mind  and 


“  The  abominable  ciLstom  of  flattening  their  heads  pre-  i,ody  admonished  her  tJ:at  her  end  w.ns  niph,  and  she  ceak 
vails  among  them  all.  Immediately  after  birdi,the  inliiiit  pj  f,er  labors;  but  Ur.  Chase  of  ilie  Herald  of  Truth, 
is  placed  in  a  kind  of  oblong  cradle,  lormed  like  a  trough,  aays,  “  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  sh.e  died  as  she  had 
with  moss  uiidei  it.  One  end,  on  which  the  head  reposes,  ijved,  a  faithful  and  exemplary  believer  in  Cod's  inipan. 
is  more  elevated  than  the  rest.  A  padding  i.s  then  placed  tial  grace.”  She  lias  left  manv  iiiaiiuK-ript.s  en  ll-.eologi. 
on  the  forehead  with  a  piece  of  cedar  bark  over  it,  and  by  c„i  subjects  behind  her— wlicihcr  they  will  ever  be  puW 
means  of  cords  passed  through  small  holes  on  each  side  bslied  is  doubtful. 

of  the  cradle  the  padding  is  pressed  against  ihe  liead.  It  jjpj.  many  virtues  will  long  be  rciiicmherod  by  hw 
I  is  kept  in  this  manner  for  iijiwardsof  a  year,  and  is  not,  I  friends,  who  will  drop  the  kindly  tear  to  her  memory, 
believe,  attended  with  iinich  pain.  The  appearance  of  A,  (j 

'  ‘'*.e  in  this  state  of  compression,  is  consumption.  DEwrr 

frightlul,anditshttlel)lnckevcs,forcedouthytheiigto^^^  Glover,  in  the  iJOth  year  of  hi.s  age.  He  hade  fair  to  b* 
of  the  bandages,  resemble  Uiosc  o(  a  mouse  choked  in  a  g,,  ornament  to  society,  and  died  in  the  fui. 

I  trap  VV  hen  released  from  Uus  inhuman  process  the 

head  is  nerleclly  flutlened,  and  the  upper  part  ol  it  sel-  s-vi  •  .4  9Aai_  i.  r 

'  dom  e-xceeds  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  never  afterwards  At  Middlehnry,  Ojno.  on  tic  19th  ult.,  of  consumption, 
recovers  its  rotundity.  They  deem  this  an  essential  point  M-ary,  daughter  of  Henry  Cl.ittendeii,  I  tq.,  aged  14 
of  beauty,  and  the  most  devoted  adherent  of  our  first  .Vf'^rs.  bho  was  a  most  ainia hie  and  lovely  girl,  jnst 
Charles  never  entertained  a  stronger  aversion  to  a  Hound-  blcoming  into  woinaLhood,  and  like  the  teiiocr  bloMoin. 
head  than  tJie.se  savages.  They  fillege  as  an  excuse  for  tmtimely  nipped,  now  lies  low  in  i  ealh.  bl:e  .suffered 
this  custom,  that  all  their  slaves  have  round  heads;  and  mich  during  her  s^kness  but  with  the  most  patient  re- 
accordingly  every  child  of  a  bondsniaii  who  is  not  adoiit-  agnation;  lor  she  found  ahtindaiit  peace  and  consolaUM 
ed  by  the  tribe,  iidierits  not  only  his  father’s  degradation,  T-  ‘ned'tnt'on  am  frequent  pel  nsals  of  the  Bible, 

but  his  parental  rotundity  of  cranium.”  “"‘I  m.  theinmt  joyliil  hope  of  immoitality.  An  ap- 

‘  _  propriate  discourse  was  delivered  at  her  funeral,  by  Rer. 

He  will  never  be  asatisfied  and  rarely  a  gratified  hearer  Mr.Baldwin,  of  the  Prcsl.yteriiin  church,  f.cm  2  Cor.  iv. 
who  takes  only  his  intellect  to  church  and  leaves  liis  heart  '  '  .. 


who  takes  only  his  intellect  to  church  and  leaves  liis  heart 
at  home. 

It  is  no  religion  to  stay  at  home  and  contemplate— to 
pass  one’s  time  in  meditating,  though  ever  so  well,  upon 
God,  and  truth,  and  eteniity,  or  praying  without  ceasing, 
for  if  all  men  were  to  do  so,  the  world  would  stand  still  and 
the  race  expire ;  yet  if  it  be  a  duty  to  any  so  to  pass  tlieir 
lives,  it  is  to  all.  God  tlien  de.signed  man  for  action ;  for 
activity  of  mind  and  body  throughout  all  their  powers. 
If,  therefore,  religion  is  not  made  to  go  along  with  and  join 
itself  to  action,  life,  luid  oonimon  duty,  it  must  be  aban- 


When  sinks  a  righteous  toul  lo  rc:;t; 

How  mildly  hcain  the  clm-ing  eyes! 

How  gently  heaves  the  dying  breast! 

So  fades  a  Siimiiicr  cloud  away ; 

So  sinks  the  gale,  when  .«torins  are  o’er; 

So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day ; 

So  dies  a  wave  along  tlic  shore.’’ — Com. 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  1ST  HYMN  BOOK, 
The  friends  of  “  the  restitution  of  all  things”  arc  hcrehf 


doned ;  it  is  something  utterly  hostile  to  man’s  well-being. !  .  / 

But  God  requires  reliiion;  he  has  revealed  religious  truth,  that  arrangeiiiciits  are  now  iiiak.ng  to  issue  a 

a.  I  i.„  .1  .■  c  new  Universahst  llviiin  Book,  to  be  iinlilishcd  by  W. 

as  wo  say,  at  great  cost,  and  he  demands  our  reception  of  *,  ,  *  cn  i  i  r- 

it.  It  must,  t&n,  (truly  received,)  be  an  active  principle ;  I  i  ' w 

it  must  be  what  we  ineVn  by  holiness  and  nothing  more  I  by  die  Ist  of  April  next  m  the  pocket  hymn 

nil  .Uni,  ..nf  1  ^ook  fonii,  and  Will  coiitaiii  about  440  pages,  includm* 


Prayer,  meditation,  worship,  in  all  tlieir  forms, “are  not  '"""’/‘.r  ‘'"f  “"c 

then  religion,  but  means  aid  methods  of  creati^  it  and 

incrensinar  itn  nnwer  prayers,  With  many  original  hymns.  Pho  selected 


increasing  its  power. 


hymns  will  he  the  best  that  we  can  take  from  a  largi 


There  are  more  good  Samaritans  tlian  one,  more  How-  ™>mber,  charactenzed  by  piety,  rejigious  truth,  moral  in- 
ards  than  one.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  Christian  Huence,  and  flowing  mimbers.  The  book  will  be  furnish. 
viUage.  No  virtue  is  brighter  than  that  of  the  mother,  ed  with  a  copious  index,  which,  in  addition  to  the  firsi 
who,  when  she  has  returned  to  her  hmnblo  abode— a  cel-  >1"®  •'y"'"’  designate  the  metres,  so  that  any 

laroragarret-afteradayofexhaustingtoikandlowhoin  Particular  metre  can  be  found  without  any  difficult 
sleep,  though  upon  stmw,  would  be  a  luxury  monarchs  "he  subjects  will  be  classified,  while  the  book  willbe£oa> 
never  knew-  passes  the  night  in  ministering  to  the  wants  ^®  coH'»i‘x'on  with  Streeter’s  Hyma 

of  a  neighbor’s  sick  child,  or  rocking  into  slumber  her  ^y^^^c  swieties  who  have  ihciii. 

own  restless  and  complaining  infant — and  this,  in  a  spirit  ’  object  of  this  publicatiou  is,  lofiiriiish  the  denoipi* 

of  patience  and  love  which  we  sometimes  think-how  with  a  hymn  book,  which  shall  keep  pace  with 

erroneously  —  belongs  only  to  angels.  ’The  virtues  of  the  '**  character  and  improvement ;  and  a, so  to  be 

poor  are  virtues.  furnished  at  a  price  with  which  no  fault  can  be  found 

•  _  It  will  be  printed  on  good  paper,  will  be  well  bound,  and 

To  live  in  thili  world  like  brethren,  in  love  and  unity,  ‘‘“••n.'shed  at  40  cents  the  single  copy.  A  libe^ 

wo  must  not  suppose  our  own  judgment  infallible;  tliat  discount  will  be  made  to  tlioso  who  purchase  by  the 
nobody  equals  us  in  sense,  virtue,  and  tlic  like ;  Ibr  those  *^****'***^^'.,.  f  •  u  i  i .  a 


tiiiags  are  disgusting  to  men  of  discernment,  and  vve  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  make  thorn  join  us  in  our  high  opinions 
of  our  own  perfection.— /'’isAcr’s  Sermons. 

in  A  B  K  K  A  O  K  r}  . 

In  this  city,  on  tho  14th  inst.,  by  Rev.  D.  Skinner,  Mr. 
Paul  Pratt,  of  Whitestown,  to  Miss  Ltbhx  Sessions, 
of  tills  city. 

On  Tliursday  evening,  14th  inst.,  by  tlio  Rev.  Mr. 
Shepard,  Mr.  Wili.iam  Walton,  to  Mrs.  MAitTnA 
Rou.nds,  oil  of  tills  city. 

In  Fort  Plain,  on  the  3d  last.,  by  Rev.  J.  Bushncll,  Mr. 


An  edition  of  COOO  copies  will  be  printed ;  and  as  vn 
become  personally  responsible  for  tlie  payment,  in  order 
to  furnish  a  good  hymn  book  at  a  reduced  price,  we  con¬ 
fidently  hope  and  expect  that  onr  friends  generally  wiB 
sustain  us  in  this  useful  undertaking.  Our  friends  maf 
soon  expect  directions  concerning  nrdcr.s  fur  the  work 
W iLi.iAM  Queai., 

Gf.ouoe  W.  Montcomiri. 
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